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Literature. 
DAY-DREAMS. 

I, often lying lonely, over seas, 

At ope of day, soft-couch’d in foreign land, 
Dream a green dream of Eagland ; where young trees 
Make murmar, and the amber striped bees 

To search the woodbine through, a basy band, 

Come floating at the casement, while new tann'd 
And tedded hay sends fresh oa morning breeze 

Incense of sunvy fields, through curtains fann’d 
With invitations faint to Far-away. 
So dreaming, balf awake, at ope of day, 

Dream I of daisy greens, and village pales, 
And the white winking of the warméd may 

In bloseomy hedge, and brown oak-leaved dales, 
And little children desr, at dewy play, 
Till all my beart grows young and giad as they ; 

And sweet iboughts come aad go, like scented gales 
Through an open window when the month is gay. 


But often, wandering lonely, over seas, 
At sbut of day, in unfamiliar land, 

What time the serious light is on the leas, 

To me there comes a sighing after ease 
Much wanted, and an aching wish to stand 
Koee-deep in Evg!ish gras+, and have at hand 

A little cburcbyard cool, with native trees, 
And graesy mounds thick laced with ozier band, 

Wherein to rest at last, nor farther stray. 

So, sad of heart, muse I, at shut of day, 
On safe and quiet England ; till thought ails 

To an inward groaning deep, for fields ted grey 
With twilight, copses throng’d with nightingalee, 

Home gardens, full of rest, where never may 
Come loud intrusion ; ana, what chietly fails 

My sick desire, old friendsbips fled away. 

Iam much vexed with loss. Kind memory lay 
My head upon tby lap, and tell me tales 

Of the good old times, when all was pure and gay! 





REFORMING THE REFORMER. 
Improved (by “ Punch’) from “ Original Poems for Infant Minds.” 


“ Oh, Who’ll come and play Agitation with me, 
My Cobden has left me alone? 
Industrious Working men, woa’t you be Free? 
Let us get up a row of our own.” 


“ Ob, no, Mr. Bright, Sir, we can’t come indeed, 
We ’ve no time to idle away ; 
We ’ve got all our dear little children to feed, 
’ And can do it, we ‘re happy to eay.”” 


“ Small Tradesmen, don’t stick to beef, candles, and flour, 
Bat kick up a row with me, do; 
Those grube will not fight for political power, 
But say, thinking mex, will not you?” 


“Ob, no, Mr. Bright. Sir, for do you not see 
By our shops we ’re enabled to thrive ; 
The way to get on is to work like a bee, 
And always be storing the hive.” 


“ Intelligent Middle-class, rise at the blast 
Of the trumpet of Freedom I play: 
I bope I shall find a disciple at last, 
You are not so busy as they.” 


“ Ob, no, Mr. Brigdt, Sir, we shan’t come to you, 
We ’re not made to cry but to labour ; 
We alweya have something or other to do— 
If not tor oneself, for a neighbour.” 


. What then, they ’re all busy and happy but me, 
And I’m bawiing here like a dunce : 
Ob, then I'll be off to where Members should be, 
And attend to my busiaess at once.” 
[ And, being a strong and clever boy, he ran down to his place of business, and 
helped to move and carry several things that were wanted in the House.) 


— 


MEETINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Of the four or five Proclamations which announce the assembling cf 
Parliament, there is only one which tells the trath. Ualess the Procla- 
mation conta‘ns words signifying that the Parliament is to meet for the 
despatch of public business, the thing is a solemn cham. This sham, 
however, has ite use. A Member of our Senate is free from arrest a cer- 
tain number of days afier the conclusion and before the re-opening of the 
“ August assembly.” Tbe Proclamations are, accordingly, commenced 
on the near expiratioa of the term of exemption, and in each of them a 
day is named for the meeting of the Houses, which furnishes a renewed 
term of assured liberty to the Members who owe money—to the majority 
of Members, especially Irisb, who figure io novels and tales. When Go- 
vernment determine the affuirs of the people shall become as much a 
matter of consideration as the persons of the representatives, the magic 
words are inserted which bring to one focus the legielative wisdom of the 
country to receive its keystoue from the lips of the Sovereign. 

This note is about to sound in a few days, and its import will flash 
acgoss half the world along the wire-waye, by which words travel swifter 
than sourd itself. When a Chinese empeior bas dined, bis beralds an- 
nounce that the smalier poteoia'es of tbe earth may tke up their chop- 
sticks and rice. When the Quecn bas epokea, then, aod then oaly, may 
the other speakers fall-to. 

The word Parliament seems to indicate the purpose for which the great 
bodies meet,—namely, to speak. It was, bowever, a fine piece c f irony 
on the part of the Norman sovereigns who gave this name ( parler la ment, 
&8 we are told the Norman phrase ran, “to speak the mind’) to a body 
of men, who, if they were allowed to epeak at all, were certainly pot 
permitted to utier anything that was disagreeable to the King. The 
English people, however, have always been determined to possess free- 
dom of expression as well as of thought. Io their Witenagemots they 
really said their say freely, and to good en¢s, When the Normao 
“ Great Councils” tock place of these, although there was more of re- 
gistration of the King’s decrees than disecursion as to their merits or 
results, the burgesses often bad a good deal to say. 

There are two perliamentary tc-nee, in the Sevates of two widely dis- 
tant countries, each presided over by the Sovercign—the one ia the 
fourth, the other in the seventh century, which present a curicus bisto- 
rical para lel. A meseage from the Emperor Gratian to the Roman 
senators led to that memorable debate which resulted in a division, 
whereby Jopiter, as G.bbon tells us, in one of bis most splendid episodes, 
was condemoed and degraded by the ernse of a very large mejority 
The very earliest report we bave of an Eogl sb parliementary debate, to 
be touud in Bede, is occupied with a similar momestous satj-ct. The 
Witenagemot which was called toge her by the proud Northera King 


Edwin, in 627, discussed the merits of the old Paganiem and of the new 
revelation. The wavering King eat, as Gratian bad sat in the Senate, 
and sanctioned by his presence the issue proclaimed with tumultuous 
joy. Christianity was, iodced, rather acknowledged as a profitable thing 
to follow, than established as a national creed on the ground of its divine 
truth ; but the decision made Christians of the not very flexible people 
north of the Humber. It is remarkable, too, that in each reepective case 
the result of the division was unlucky alike to Gratian and to Edwin. 
To pursue that question, however, would take us beyond justifiable limit. 
We will, therefore, confine ourselves to noticing ove incident connected 
with a chief speaker on the side of progress in this early reforming Eng- 
lich Parliament. The individual in question was Coifa, chief of the 
pagan priesthocd of the North. In that character it was not lawful for 
bim to ride abroad on the back of any quadruped but a mare. He no 
sooner, however, felt himself a Christian gentleman, with the direction 
of the new Church assigned to him, than he rode ostentatiously abroad 
on a horse, and gallopping fall tilt at the old temples, amused himeelf 
with flinging bis ridiog-spear deep into their doors, to show his contempt 
for the ancient docirine and the effete deities, 

With regard to the Witenagemot, in which Sovereign and Members 
were alike speakers, it was not at first, as is popularly thought, a purely 
representative body. It was an aristocratic assembly of priests and lay 
nobles, who controlled the royal will when it was not in accordance with 
their own. Their sanction was necessary on all occasions, even to the 
accession of a new King ; for, lacking their support, the King was pow- 
erlese, Their oath, to “ love what he loved, and sbun what he shunned,” 
was fulfilled by first inducing bim to share in their sympathies and aati- 
pathies. They were senators for life, legislated in presence of the King 
and liegemen who cared to form an audience ; and though they seldom 
numbered above three dozen, and never exceeded five, they were aa euer- 
getic and determined as any larger assembly of wise men summoned 
together to disagrce on the state of things generally, and the remedies 
to be applied to them, 

There was nothing, then, of the nature of a People’s House, as we 
now undorstand the term, in the days of the aristocratic Wit mot 


single session of one day, of the year 1399, it formally deposed Richard 
the Second, and established the right of the People, by their representa- 
tives, to change the line of succession to the Crown. The “ Rump Par- 
liament” effected similar ende, by voting for the trial of Charles the 
First ; and the two “ Convention Parliaments,’’—so called because they 
convened without the authority of the King’s writ—achieved objects 
quite as effective. The first, in 1660, voted the restoration ot Charles the 
Second ; and the other, in 1688, after an examivation of the word “ ab- 
dication,” which would have done honour to al the dictionary-makers 
of the French Academy, voted James the Second out, and William and 
Mary io, by the small majority of a couple of votes. 

Ta the above cases, we contemplate Parliameats in the exercise of the 
most solemn of their functions ; but that illustrious body has beea sub- 
ject to cons‘derable lightness of conduct, even on very serious occasions, 
The Commons had weighty business on hand when they suddenly rose, 
and rushed out of the House, to go and see Master Betty act Hamle. The 
Lords were as easily wiled away from duty as the Commons. Of this 
fact, let that etrange circumstance be witness, when, on the occasion of 
Queea Caroline’s trial, ia September, 1820, they left the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral in the middle of his summing-up, and, with coloured giasees to their 
eyes, congregated in the street below, and in that way viewed the greatest 
solar eclipse that had been visible since 1714. Even in these more busi- 
ness-like days, we all know bow much more potent is the attraction of 
The Derby than the small voice of duty. 

The sovereign who least of all cared about speaking his mind to bis 
Parliament, or allowing the Members to mect and speak’ their own, 
was undeniably Heory the Seventh. He wae enabled to reiga 
and rule without frequently askiog their assistance. On coming to 
the throne he commenced the sponge system of finance, wiping off old 
liabilities, and began altogether a new account. During the last eevea 
years of his reign, he called but one Parliament, that of 1504. He bad 
jast knighted his son and married bis daughter, circumstances which, by 
right of custom, authori:ed him to demand a supply from his people to 
pay the supposed expenses. On this particular occasion, his faithfal 





“Where were the Commons betoce the reign of Heory the First?” is a 
question asked by Bacon, which does not, however, refute the idea of 
their pre-existence to much as it points to the period when tha: section 
of the popular representation began to be felt, Nevertheless, deputies 
from counties (considered hitherto too humble to hold a place in the 
National Councils), were not “ retarned” till the reign of Henry the 
Third. The very first act of this united Parliament of Prelates, Barons 
and Kaights of the Shire was to make a rodress of grievances the stipu- 
Jation for a grant of sapp!y to the King. If His Grace would confirm 
the charters, be might take his “ fifteenth.’’ His Grace did so, as a mat- 
ter of course, and was abundantly thankful for the opportunity. 

We have called the above aa un ted Parliament, but the term admits 
of qualification. The word Parliament did not begin to be in use till 
1258. The body ro called met that year at Oxford. The county repre 
sentatives were, for the first time, present at the same moment with the 
peers. They turned their meeting to very good account, establishing 
among other things, the important rule, tbat in such assemblies the 
King held only the chief place—a rule which intimated that he might 
preside but could not prevail—uniless his Parliament chose to adopt hie 
speech as a law to be fulfilled. 

This sitting acd voting together was not according to the old, neither 
was it a long-continued, custom. In 1330, the Chancellor, for the King, 
opeved Parliament to the Estates, assembled, as now, in one chamber ; 
but they were dismizsed to deliberate and decide apart. The castom has 
held good, with one notable exception during the Commonwealth, for 
above five centuries. 

* Once in the year, or twice if need be,”’ are the words of a provision 
for the holding of Parliaments assented to by Edward the Second, The 
formula was, in trath, an old one, much loved by the Commons, who 
stoutly supported acother healthy sentiment, very unpleasant to Ed- 
ward the Third, that the King could decree no tax without the asseat of 
Parliament, through whom alone could an impost be laid oa the people. 
Often, however, do we find both Parliament and people emphatically 
imposed upon by the smooth speeches of the Sovereign. Sometimes the 
eud was obtained by not ing men who might be inclined to 
criticize the Royal Speech. Not seldom the representatives were en- 
trapped into grants by false statements. Edward the Third once opened 
a Parliament with a request for £50,000. The request was granted. 
The lawyers told the ignorant Members that a tax of a trifle above 22s, 
on 45.000 parishes would pay the amount. When tbe foolish senators 
discovered tbat there were vot 9,000 parisbes ia Eogland, they wanted 
to be off their bargain ; but the King held them to it, aod they bad to 
provide the emount by a quintuple imwpost. This occurred in 1371. We 
tind comething like a retribution in the resolution passed in the succeed- 
ing year,—tbat the lawyere, being a low and mean class of people, 
should not be allowed to eit in Pa iiameat! 

At the close of the reign of Edward the Third, and again in that of bie 
successor, Richard the S-cond, we find the Commons waxing bolder atill. 
The Judges may place tbe King above the law. The People’s represen 
tatives begin to impeach bis Ministers, and soon add thereto a practical 
illustration of their right to depose the Monarch himeelf. Bolingbroke’s 
obsequiousness to the Commons raised their dignity and increased their 
wholesome daring. Therewith ensued iocrease of power. They were 
gradually making of themselves the “ great estate.” They had been ori- 
ginally asked at openiog Parliaments simply to pass all the King re- 
quired,—now they, in tbeir turn, insisted that their own petitions should 
be heeded before they would pass avythiog; and the audacious fellows, 
in granting a supply to Heory the Fourth, appoioted their own Treasurer 
to see that it was epplied to the purposes fur which they had condescended 
to grant it. 

Of couree, as might be expected of men who had strong prejudices and 
hated lawyers, \beir own conclusions were not invariatiy according to 
law or reason. Henry the Fourth once called them together, as usual, 
tbat they might grant him a supply. They adv.sed him to take one from 
the clergy, who were wealtby and did little good with their riches, The 
King retused, and tbe clerical gentlemen eat securely on their money- 
begs, and laughed at the senate of dunces, or the“ Illiterate Parliament,” 
as the assembly wes styled by (bem in their exuberant satisfaction at 
escaping a levy. It was probably at this time that the illiterate legisla- 
tore were glad to get the lawyers back amongst them. 

It is said by Oldfield, that, when the first division into two chambers 
was adopted, the landbolders, or kuights repreeenting counties, kept 
their seats with the Lirds, looking down, we suppose, upon the burgesses, 
or representatives of boroughs. These last, however, began to exercise 
exclusive superintendence over the pu'lic purse, and a sharp examina- 
tion of that very important question toucbiog “ the way the money goes.” 
When these bu-y burgesses began thus to control the public expenditure, 
and, consequently, to be teufuld as important as they had ever been be- 
fore, the couatry representatives either tcok alarm or benevolently de- 
tired to arsist the ignorant but audacious Members for towns. Without 
any legislative enactment of which we sre aware, they at once aban- 
doned the Peers, aud went condescendiogly in a body and seated them- 
selves by the side of the burghers who bad been bold enough to look to 
the out-goiugs and in-comiogs of the national treasury. Sioce that pe- 
ricd, tbe county Members buve contioucd to sit with the other Com- 
moners ; but -heir first onion must have been a fine ecene for a painter ; 
and we commend it to bietorical jimners as a good eutject. The repre- 
sevtatives are still puminally knights, thus raukivg above the mere citi- 
zens who represent their fellows ; aud in this way only is the old distinc- 
tion maintained. 

The Pariiameat of the anited Knights and Commoners reminds us of 
the nicknames by which various of our legislative as-emblies have been 
distioguisbed. We bave already noticed the Illiterate Parliament ; but 
the liliterate Parliament was not the only one which received a name 
from some peculiarity distinguishing it. Ino 1426, the autborities be- 
came convinced of a matter which centuries before bad coovinced the 
leaders of the Greeks, end tbree centuries later conviaced Beau Nash,— 
namely, that the wearing of arms was the sign of ao uncivilized race. 
The Parliament which met at Leicester, at the date given above, was 
called the * Parliament of Bats aud Ciubs.”” The Members bad been 
prohibited from cairyiog weapons ; bat. as protection was only the more 
necessary, the noble lords aud honourable geatlemen went down to the 
House, with a crowd of eervants at their beels, well armed with 
bludgeons and similar ugly offensive or deteasive "avans, 

Theo we bad the “ Spuriess Parliament,”’—a title derived from an or- 
der of Elizabeth's Speaker, that Members should not be allowed to enter 
the House with epurs on their boots. As such app ges to hood 
were tben the prevailing fashion, the provibition excited the dirgust of 
tie younger senator: ; vut this jecling availed noibing, and the law was 
eutorced more etrictly than it was in Cathedrals, where a swali Gne of 
“spur meney” enabled the fine gentiemen to jingle away up to the very 
aliar. The * Loog Parliament” is famcus lees perbaps for tbe period of 
ite session than for the celebrated act by which it declared the uselees- 
ness of the Hoase of Lords, The * Short Parliament.” of an earlier date, 











Cx offered him £40000. He was not really in want of apy part 
of that eum, and he accordingly only accepted £30,000, making a merit 
of not taking any more! 

This was mcre considerate, after all, than the conduct of Henry the 
Eightb, who degraded the Parliament by declaring that his Prociama- 
tion was of more effect than law ; who levied money without regard to 
that assembly, and who subsequently called them togetber to pass an 
act of insolvency in his favour. It was the renounced Parliament of 
November, 1529, which passed the act exempting the King from paying 
the sums of money be had borrowed. 

In face of their respective legislative assemblies, Elizabeth was infi- 
nitely bolder than Mary. Both sovereigns alike ordered their sheriffs to 
retarn only submissive Members, but Elizabeth snubbed hers contemp- 
tuously whenever that royal lady was so miaded. When the pious Com- 
moas agreed to decree a “ fast,”’ the Queen sneered at their piety and 
denounced their presumption. When Coke was Speaker, and humbly 
prayed for the confirmation of the usual privileges—freedom from ar- 
rest, liberty of speech, and access to her person—the subsiance of the 
royal reply was to the effect that the first depended on their acts,—that 
the second was granted, as far as aye and no went,—and that the third 
would have to wait upoao her humour for the time being! 

As little we can realize the substance of a Parliament being opened 
with a speech by the Sovereign and the Lord Keeper, each addressed to 
the respective Members in each of their places for assembling. This, 
however, occurred in 1625, when Charles the First was King. Charles 
was the last Eaglish sovereiga who ever stood on the flour of the House 
of Commons. Previous to his making that last fatal step, for the seigure 
of the obnoxious Members, he was as much given to sending for his Par- 
liameat to remonstrate wiih them, as that of Richard the Second had 
been to summoning their master to listen to their remonstrance. Charles’ 
legislators would repair to Whitebal!, listen to the Royal epeech, and 
retaro to Westminster without heeding it. New Parliaments, which had 
fallen into the old fashion of setting care for the popular rights as a 
duty to be performed before that of proviciog for the roval comfort, 
were also summoned to bear a speech from the Kiog at Whitehall to 
“ sbow them their errors.” As these Royal Speeches only endeavoured 
to convince the Members tbat they were only a sort of General Coun- 
cil, with a certain amount of liberty, of which the use was almost an 
abuse, things only went from bad to worse, and this worse was illustrated 
by the speech of an angry King and a weak man, which he addressed to 
the Parliament of 1628. This was the Parliament which he dissolved 
with the royal remark, that “he would cali no more of them, for that 
they were of the nature of cats, which always grow cursed with keep- 

another, 


ing.” The unbappy man did, however, live to call »—the one 
es of “Court” and “ country.” 


which he lef to be dissolved by Oliver. 

With the first Stuart arose the 
Under Charles the Second, there were leaders in arliament who thought 
it no ill to accept presents of from 300 to 500 guineas from the King of 
France. The fashion was not improved under great Nassau. From the 
Duke of Leeds, President of the Council, to the smallest clerk,—from 
Mr. Speaker Trevor to the most insignificant Member, there was a hand- 
ling of filthy lucre io various bribes, from twenty to a thousand pounds 
sterling, In value. One of the most singular ecenes ever presented ia 
the House was when Trevor had to put the question, when his own con- 
duct bad been under examination, and, by declaring it to have gone in 
the affirmative, pronounced the verdict of the House establishing bis 
own infamy. The Pensioned Parli ts of Charles the Second might 
be added to those which have been distinguished by some p-eudonym. 
Under that King a Standing Parliament and a Standing Army came in 
together. He maintained the former, by repeated prorogations, for 
eighteen years, and master and meno shared between them the pluader of 
the*nation. The old theory of annual Parliaments was, nevertheless, 
kept up till the triennial system of William the Third was established, 
subsequently to which, under Anne, was introduced the property quali- 
fication of £600 per annum for a county Member, and balf that eum for 
the representative of a borough. This rule caused censorious people to 
remark, that Her Majesty did not so muci care to address her speeches 
to the wise as to the rich men of Eoglaud, By others the regulation 
was approved as likely to be followed by the euppression of bribery—a 
form of dealing with Members, which was, neveriheles*, redaced to a 
system in the Georgian era, when Sir Robert Walpole kaew that nearly 
every man bad bis price, and he paid, without scraple, what the others 
accepted without shame. 

Let us hope, if we cannot altogether certify, that immoral influences 
of every description bave ceased to be both rale and exception in the 
Legislatare. With the bribery fell the old observance at the end of a 
session of making a pecuviary collection for the benefit of the poor. In 
this way the corrupt probably laid some pleasant unction to their ul- 
cered souls, and by psyiog a mite out of their own bribes, to the poor, 
fancied they had made some compensation for their crimes. When puri- 
ty came in an absurd form of charity went out, Out of the two or three 
score pounds tubscribed for the poor, the Serjeaut-at-Arme appropriated 
thirty, the Chaplain pocketed ten, end the remainder went ia punch and 
tobacco among the prcfl'gate prisoners rotting aud rioting in Newgate, 
the Marshalsea and the Fleet.—( 7 be concluded next week.) 


—>_—_ 


LOCKED IN! 


It was on a leaden-lookivg evening in October 1853, that the fast- 
eailing packet Conciliation steamed out of the barbour at Holyhead. Dark 
clouds were gathering overhead, the short chopping waves slapped the 
sides of the vessel impatiently, and the thick black smoke sbot straight 
from the funnel to the receding shore, as if anxious to escape from the 
restless turbulence of the water, and form a sooty canopy over dry land. 

There were but few passengers on board, and a drizzling rain sent 
them below. Oue gentleman alone stood bis ground upon the quarter- 
deck, and, comfortably encased in a suit of oil-ekin, puffed bis cigar in 
defiance of the weather, He was a tail, fair-haired man, with a bright 
eye, thin, bigh-bridged nose, and light wavy moustaches, through which 
was eeen a good-hamoured but sercastic mouth. Hesccommodated bim- 
self to the motion of the vesl like an experienced traveller, and, 
with well-gloved bands deep in bis capacious pockets, looked on the 
steereman, the funnel, the lights upon the distant pier, and the vibration 
beneath him and about him, with an easy and comfortable nonchalacce 
of manner that seemed pecular to bim. 

Upon an obsequious aod curly-headed eteward—who kept coming on 
deck, and then diving down into the cabin upon those purposeless errands 
wlich would appear to be the contioual employment of those function- 
aries when on duty—passing near the traveller, he aaid: “ Have you 
come to tell me that I muen’t smoke?” : 

“No, sir,” said the steward, with the usual depreciating smile ; “ you 
can smok? if you choore, sir: there’s aobody on deck but you.” 

“ Very few passengers to-night,’ remarked the geotleman. 

“ Yee, sir, very few, tir,” replied the steward ; “ you’re the only cabin- 











transacted even more serious work in a much briefer epace ; for, in & 


passenger aboard.” 
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“Am I?” eaid the gentleman. “ Then I suppose I shall have my 
choice of berths?” 

“ Whichever you please, sir, when you come below. We've only one 
other passenger, and she’s a lady.” 

“ Ab!” eaid the gentleman, looking down the sky-light, as if to see 
if bis fellow-traveller were in the cabio. “I’m afraid we shall have a 
rough passage.”’ 

Yen sir, answered the acquiescent steward ; “it does look very dir'y 
to wind’ard, sir ;”’ and he dived down again. 

The traveller lighted a tresb cigar, tossed away his old one, looked at 
the white foam in the vessel’s wake, and resumed his march. He was 
naturslly a gregarious, companionable sort of fellow, fond of society, 
argument, the shock of opi , and collision of ideas. He bad hoped 
to meet some oiber well-travelled man, with whom be could have smoked 
and chatted. He felt that he should bore himself alone, and began to 
think about the lady who was bis eo!e companion jn the boat. 

“IT wish [ knew ber,” thought he; “we could converse some hours 
away. Twenty years ago, I shou!d have considered this quite an adven- 
ture. What fools men are ia their salad days! I should have thought 
that it was fate had thrown us together, hecause we were destined for 
each other. Perhaps ehe is married, or old, or disagreeable. I ehall be 
horribly bored till we reach Kingstown,” , 

After half an hour’s more walking, he looked down the skylight once 
again, and saw a lady seated iu the cabia taking tea, 

* She doesn’t suffer, at all events,” he thought to himself; “I may as 
well bave a look at her;’ and be finished bis cigar, and descended the 
brass-bound steps leading to the “ caddy.” 

The lady about whom he felt so interested, was over thirty years of 
age, and despite a pallid complexion and languid, mourofal eyes, pos- 
sessed great beauty. Her manners were elegant and refined; and a 
tinge of exbaustion ia her face and voice heightened the sense of subdued 
sentiment that hung around ber. Overwrought sensibility and sensitive 
nervous orgacisation were writtea in the constant play of ber short thio 
upper lip; and the perfect taste of her dress, completed the charm of a 
very fascinatiog invalid. 

When the gentleman entered the cabin, she was seated at the table, 
waited on by a bustling and active stewardess, He took off his cap—as 
it were—at ber, and disembarrassed bimself of his oil-skia covering. He 
coughed in token of his presence, but she took mo notice, but coutiaued 
playing with ber tea-#poon, all unconscious of his entrance. 

ith a glance at the mirror, that betrayed a kaowledge of the pos- 
session of a good appearance, and a smoothing of a well-tied cravat, the 
gentleman advanced towards the table, and coughed again. The versel 
ve @ slight lurch, and the tea-service clattered at the same time. The 
fray looked up, saw the new comer, aad bowed slightly. 

“T fear we are going to bave a rough e,’’ began the male tra- 
veller, when the lady shrieked, and would have fallen, had not the stew- 
ardets ran forward to support her. The gentleman tured pale and red, 
and pale again, aod trembled ia every limb. 

“ Bring some water,” be said, after a moment’s pause. “ Don’t be 
alarmed ; it’s the—the surprise—the sudden —— Let me’’—— He wet 
ted his handkercbief, and laid it on her forehead, while the stewardess 
ran for ber smeliiog-bottle. By the ald of their united exertions, in 
about five minutes the lady recovered, and looked about her as if just 
aroused from an uopleasaat dream. 

“ Better leave us!” said the gentleman. 

“ Do—do you kaow the lady, sir?’ asked the stewardess, hardly kaow- 
Ing what to do. 

*Koow ber? Yes.’’ 

“ You've only got to call, mum; I ehall be close to,” said the 
stewarders. “Can I do anything more, mum?” 

“ No—no, thank you,” said the lady ; “I’m quite wellnow. You—you 
need not irouble yourself further.” 

The stewardess quitced the cabia, leaving the two passengers staring 
et each other in mute wonder. 

“Good God, Maria, is it yout” said the gentleman. 

“ Tt seems almost impossible it can be you,” answered the lady in low 
faltering tones. 

“ Are you—better now?” inquired the gentleman. “Can I get any- 
er for you?” 

“ Nothiog, thank you—if it ba really you.” 

“Is ecems like a dream,” continued the gentleman—“ to think that 
after ten years, we should meet on board this boat! It is the most uao- 
expected accident.” 

* Accident?’ repeated the lady, with an inquiring look. 

“ Accident? Yes; really ent !”” 

“ Are you sure you did not know that I was coming on board this’— 

“How could 1?’ interrupted the gentleman. “I only landed at 
Southampton last week. Not a soul I knew was in London ; ao I took a 
run over to Dublin to visit Vincey Maguire. I\’s the most impossible 
adventure, to think of man and wife, ten years apart, meeting in the 
cabin of —— Ar» you going, Maria?” 

The lady bad risea from her seat. “I see no reason for my remain- 
ing,”’ she said quietly. 

“If you cannot bear to breathe the same atmosphere with me, J will 
retire,” said the husband. “I will not tura you out of the cabia; I'll 
go on deck!” 

The lady looked up to the sky-light above her, on which the rain was 
patiering furiously. 

* Impossib'e to stay on deck in a night like this,” said she, with a 
faint retara of the ioterest of a wife. 

“ Tbaok you fur that, Maria” 

“7 did not mean that,” she explained bastily ; “ 1’—— 

“You are unkind not to let me think you did,” said the hasband. 
“ At all events, since we have met ia this strange way, do not let us meet 
as enem' 

* Eoemies? No!” smiled the lady. 

* Yield to a suggestioa of miae for once,” tinued the hasband 
“ You were taking tea—don't let me deprive you of that ; it will refresh 
you; or’ —bis face lighted up as with a bright idea—* suppose we take 
tea together ?”’ 

“ Together |’ echoed the lady. 

“Ob! don’t be alarmed,” said the gentleman; “ you shall pay for 
your own, avd I for miue, and we'll have it ou different traye, in the 
most platonic manuer possible.” 

Despite the rapid beating of her heart, the lady could not repress a 
smile, of which ber hosvand took immediate advantage by ordering tea 
for himself at the table opposite his wife. 

Mr. and Mra. Thirlby bad been married in the year 1846. Miss Har- 
browe was a noted beauty, and Francis Thirlby a somewhat erratic 
bachelor. After a honeymoon, and three or four other moons more of 
unmixed sweetners, speot abroad amidst grand old rains, crumbling 
columor, and colossal statues, like ghosts of greatnese patsed away, un- 
der dreamy skies and over pent volcanoes, they returned to cool and 
cloudy <5 yee tempestuous summers, mild though murky winters, 
and carefully concealed domestic harricanes. 

A year passed, and among old friends, o!d haunts, and old associa- 
tions, easy-going Mr. Thirlby became the usual careless husband, en- 

more with bis Greenwich dinner and his clubs than home, unless 
gave a party, whea be would ehine with his customary brilliance. 
When alone with his wife, he appeared absorbed ia meditation. She re- 
sented his want of aesiduity, and be resented her resentment. She had 
been an only child; eo had he. Neither would be first to yield! Each 
was largely ecdowed with the fatal gift of sarcasm, and used it merci- 
lesely. They stabbed their mutual happiness with epigrams, and bat- 
tered down their home with the artillery of bitter words. Months passed 
in ferce storms and loweriog threatening calms. The last provocation 
was given. Mrs, Thirlby was jealous, She left the house, and shorily 
after a separation was matually agreed oo. 

Mr. Thirlby, fading bis fireside cold, and his home merely furnished 
apartments, resolved on adopting a career. He had interest at the India 

ouse, aod obtained an appoiatweat ia the Civil Service. Years had 

d. He bad returned ; aad as be looked at the wife he bad once so 
oved, and had so strangely met, he felt that he could have begua bis 
courtship once again; the last fourteza years were annihilated ; she 
was before bim ; the old charm floated around her, and be felt bis beart 
liquefy as he traced the well-remembered features and their play beneath 
the swinging light in the clore, trembling, rocking cabin, 

Mre. Thirlby sat with her eyes fixed on the tumbling sea —externally 
calm, violet-eyed, impassive, and grand. Her hasband, leaning bis elbow 
on the table, and bis head upon bis band, said: * Upon my word, Maria, 
you are lookiog basdsomer than ever !”” 

A flush of pleasure surged up to Mrs, Thirlby’s face ; she beat it 
back again bravely, but could not resist a slight emile, for she felt, with 
the self-consciousuess of & banisome woman, that ber busband bad 
tpoken truely, and as he thought. 

“This is a remarkable meeting, is it not?” continued he, bardly 
knowing what to say, yet disliking sileace more than hagarding some- 


_ * By the way, you bave a servant with you, haven't 
0 








“No,” replied the lady. 

“No! How is that?” 

“ Harriet bad never seen the sea in her life, and refused to embark. 
She said we were sure to be drowned ; so I came away without her.” 

“ How odd!” said the husband: “ there’s not a single passenger—I 
mean in this cabio—but ourselves,” 

“ We are single!” said the wife, relaxing to a smile. 

“ Of course we are—at present!’ said the husband. 

“ And mean to keep #0,” continued Mrs. Thirlby, observing that her 
busband’s eyes were fixed on hers with an expression of deep interest. 
Findiog that bis earnest gaze was noticed, that geatiemaa swallowed 
nearly a whole cup of tea at a draught. 

“T baven’t enjoy:d my tea so much for years,” said he, patting down 
the empty cup—* I may say ten years.” 

It was always Mr. Francis Thirlby’s practice to jest when he was in 
earnest, until be felt his way, aod his antagonist’s power of resistance. 

“ Shall I be indiscreet in asking what motive you have in visitiug Ire- 
land?” he asked, finding that no reply, verbal or facial, was made to his 
last observation. 

“Mrs. Thirloy poured herself out a second cup of tea, and said: “I 
am going to pass a few months with—— Oh!” 

Ste shrieked with pain. Thirlby rose with an anxious and perturbed 
countenance. 

* What’s the matter?’ he asked, 

“T have scalded my band,” replied his ex-wife, applying her lips to 
the part affected. 

“ Allow me,” said he, about to take hold of the injured member. 

“Thank you, no,” said the lady, hastily withdrawing it. “1 permit 
no interference with what is entirely my own property.” 

The face of the husband turned red, and the wife felt the cruel plea- 
sure of victory. 

“ Better pat a little dry soap on it; best thing in the world for a 
ecald.”’ said he: ‘I have some in my bag.” 

“You are very kiod,” answered the wife, touched with the at- 
tention, 

“ Not at all, Maria,” said Thirlby, following up bis success with the 
Christian name. “I am something of a traveller now, and am always 
provided with these little comforts—I should eay necessaries.” 

He opened a black leather bag, scraped some soap on to a clean white 
handkerchief, aad applied it to his wife’s hand tenderly and carefully. 
He saw the weddiog-ring shine over the white skin, and gave ever so 
small a sigh as he tied a knot just above it, 

“Poor little hand!” said be caressiogly, as he beat his head down 
towards it. 

“ Thank you; that will do very well!” remarked bis wife, putting it 
under the table. 

“ Nothing like soft soap!” said he smiling. 

“No,” aoswered the lady with placid dignity. 

“How the boat pitches!’ As you are wounded, shall I do the 
honoars?’’ said he. 

* You are very gallant,” she replied. 

“* Waso’t I always?” he asked as he reseated himself. 

“ Always,” replied the wifs ; “but not to me.” 

“ My dear Maria” —— 

“ Pardon me; you are forgetting yourself!” 

“ Not at all,” replied the husband stoutly. “I repeat it. Why were 
you and I so unhappy together?” 

The vessel straiued acd pitched as he spoke, and orders were given 
upon deck, and the wind howled, and the rain beat dowa on the sky-light 
above them. 

“ There’s a storm coming on,” he remarked rather unnecessarily. 

“1 am afraid there is,” replied the wife. 

“ Bat answer my question.” 

“ What question ?’ 

“ Ob, you know,” said he irritably. ‘ I asked you why we were al- 
ways so uobappy together?” 

“TI might as well ask you why you were always so uokind?” said 
Mre. Thiriby. 

“ I recognise you there,”’ said the husband ; “ you answer one question 
by asking another. I remember you always did. It used to irritate 
ne _— 

“ Everything I did used to irritate you,’ interrupted the wife, calm 
avd provoking. 

“ When it was irritating,” amended Mr. Thirlby. 

“ You found it so,” said the lady with feminine emphasis. 

* Of course it was me,” returned the husband ; “I was the villain— 
husbands always are!” 
“No; I was the termagant—wives always are!” repeated the lady. 

“ My love, you were always good, and right, and pious, and virtuons,”’ 
said Thirlby, his love of sarcasm ecnaninn his better sense, “ You 
were always provokingly proper—all broken-hearted sabmissioa, meek- 
ness, mildaess, and downcast eyes, as if advertisiag to the world : Look 
nere! my monster is breaking my beart ; not that I complaia; ob, dear 
no: I am too good for that. He is killiog me, aad I am rather glad he 
is, | am so angelic and resigned!” 

Mra, Thirloby kait ber brows ; fora moment, she hesitated between 
quitting the cabia and replyiog. Temper triumphed. aod she spoke. 

“ If so, you parsacd the opposite tactics,” eaidshe, ‘ You were all smiles, 
frankness, jollity, and good-humoar—to the world ; a sort of proclama- 
tion of : See what a fiae, generous, open hearted fellow I am, and yet my 
wife—my wicked wife—is miserable with me !—Oh, thank Heaven, I am 
not your wifenow!” 

The ship lurched again, and Mrs. Thirlby’s tea-cup fell to the floor, 
but without breaking. 

“ You needo’t get into a passion,” said her busband, “ nor upset the 
tea-things ; you're not at home now, you know.” 

“ T did not upset it!” said the lady angrily. 

“ Yes, you did!” 

“No, I didn’t!” 

“ Yes, you did!” 

“ [ did not, sir!”’ repeated the lady, tapping the table authoritatively 
with her undamaged band, and so knocking off the other cup, which 
broke into a dozen pieces. 

“ There,” said her hasband, picking up the frarments carefally, and 
arranging them before her, “ perbaps you dida’t break that either?” 

It would be impossible to describe the extent to which handsome Mra. 
Thirlby was put out by this accident. Her face darkened, and without 
losing ite beauty, looked a thunder-storm—the ox-eyed Juno wrathful 
with Jupiter. 

Thirlby tried to walk the cabio. ‘ Time has not subdued that awful 
temper, then?” said he. 

«Nor the recollection of yoor ill-asage,” she replied, “ Neither ten 
yeara nor tea bandred can do that!” 

“ Ten bundred !” he remarked ; “ yoa’ll be a fine old lady by then.” 


“ Well, if Lam,” answered the husband angrily, “ you're five-and-thirty 
—no chicken either!” 

One of the chief reasons that matrimonial differences are so bitter is, 
that each party is so well iaformed of the enemy's weak side. 

“ Way, positively you're bald!”’ said Mr, Thiriby, who had not before 
perceived the ehiaing scalp in the centre of her husband’s cranium ; “ yes, 
quite bald at the top!” 

Mr. Thirlby turned white with paesion—he was a very vain man—and 
walked up to her as if about to make some overwhelming reply. Uafor- 
tunately, be saw that her hair was as black, as justrous, and as fich as 
ever. 

His wife gueszed his intention, and said aggravatingly : “ Poor old 
man, was he bald, then ?’’ 

“ You koow you were always a beauty,” sneered the hasband. 

Mrs. Thirlby rose trom her seat and bowed, as if she said: “ I know 
it; which irritated her hasband more thaa ever. 

“ Aa lovely as afflicted,” continued he. 

“ At all events,’’ replied the lady, ‘ that Mrs” —— 

“ Silence, madame!’ thandered the busbend. “You have too often 
repeated that lady’s name, and I forbid ’’——— 

“ You forbid, indeed!” cried his wife. “ And proy, who are you that 
command me? Why should I not mention that woman’s—I beg pardon 
—lady’sname? Whois to prevent me? Not her lover, sir,’’ she coa- 
tinued, Fa herself iatoa rage,“ when he has ceased to be my 
husband.” 

“ By Jove!” eaid Thirlby,“ this is as it used to be; but, as you ray, 
we are separated ;” aod be bent his bead over the table, and droned : 
“ For this aod other mercies, Heavea make us traly thackfal!” ° 

Mrs, Thiriby tore the handkerchief from the scalded hand, aad threw 
it across the table—the fragments of soap fell into the sugar-basin. 

“ What a noble vengeance!” tinued he ia a pomp tone. “ What 
greatness! what magoaaimity of soal! and what a brilliant repartee! 
‘Pon my word, this is refreshing! What a meeting after ten years’ 
absence! The breeze withoat, the row within. Any oae could swear to 








us for mao and wife!” 


“ And so will you,” retorted the wife ; “ you're more than forty now!” | g 


= 
* Not your wife now, sir!” 

“No, not my wile now. As I said a minute ago: for this and other 
mercies ” —— 

The lady rose to her feet. “ Do not iasalt me, s'r,” she said. “T haye 
been at peace for ten years. Do aot raise feelings that—that—thay”__ 

“That what?” asked the hasband. 

Poor Mrs. Thirlby began to feel the effect of the motion of the vease} 
“ [—I—I don’t feel well,” she gaeped. . 

“Ab! excitement,” said the husband unconcernedly. 

“No, sir, tbe sea—I mean the tea. I shall goto my berth. When we 
get to Kingetown, you can see Franky and’? —— 

“Franky! Who's Franky !” asked the busband. 

‘ Mre. Thirlby looked him full in the face as she answered : “ Your aop, 
sir! 

Anotter larch of the vessel threw Mr. Thirlby into a seat as he re. 
peated, “ My son!’ He bardly understood the meaning of the words, 

“ Your soa and mine,” said the lady ; “ My dear, dear boy Frack |” 
Something rose to the husband’s throat and eyes as he looked first 
and,thea down at bis long-lost wife, as the position of the cabin-floor 
hoisted or lowered her. 
on = was bora three months after your departure,” continued Mrs 
irlby. 

“ Why did I not know of it?” 

“T kept it oat of the papers purposely,” said the wife. 

" “ you called him Francis,” said the now theroug'\ly humbled hus. 
and. 

“ Yes—after bis father.” 

“ Tbank you, Maria; that was kind,” 

“ My duty—notbing more,” said the lady. 

“ How old is he?” 

“Ten in August—on the fifib.” 

“ God bless him,”’ said the father, ‘‘ is he handsome?” 

“Ob! very—very handsome,” said the mother. 

“ A—at all like me?” inquired the father. 

“ Like what you were—very.” 

* Aod ia his manner?” 

“ He is passionate in the extreme ; like what you were—very. Here 

is a letter I had from bim last Tharsday. He is on a visit to my cousin, 

who was married to Colonel O'Grady three years ago.” 

The father took the letter, and beld it under the shaking lamp. The 
gale had blowa itself iato a perfect storm, and he could hardly keep upon 
his feet as he read the large school-boy band : 

“ My pear, DEAR MamMa—I am so glad that you are so e00n coming, 
I bave no news. Lam qaite well, Freddy’s poay bart one of his koees 
yesterday. We go to Sandy Muant every day. Aunt sends her love— 
#0 does Freddy. God bless you.—Your affectionate Frankie.” 

“* Merryon Square, Dublin, Ireland. 

The letter was read and re-read t'll the lines became blurred and in- 
distinct, and a deep sob beaved up from the father’s beart as he stretched 
forth his hand to his wife and said : ‘“‘ Maria, forgive me!” 

But Mrs. Thirlby remained silent and impassive. 

“ For the sake of our boy,” be arged, “ the child of whose existence I 
Was unaware—till—till—forgive me!” 

“Do you wish to keep the letter!” inquired the wife. 

“ — your permission. Do you ever epesk to him about met” 

* Olten!” 

“O Maria, let us be friends !”’ 

“Mrs, Thirlby answered slowly and deliberately, with a pause be- 
tween every third or fourth word: “ After an absence—of more than 
ten years— meeting so ao could not control—your vio- 
lent and sarcastic nature—I will yor be—ita victim. I pardoa what is 
past—but whea I leave this boat—we never meet again |’ 

“ Maria”—he tried to take her hand, but she withdrew it—* can’t you 
forgive me?” 

“The past—yes: the future I will not trust in yourhands. As I suid, 
when we leave this boat’””—— 

The stewardess entered the cabin suddenly by the stairs leading to the 
deck. The door was beard to lock behind, and there was a nose over- 
head as of shatting and fasteniog. She staggered forward, and said in 
low, resigaed, but trembling voice: “If you would wish to pray, do so 
at once ; we are expected to go down every minate |” 

Thirlby looked at her for an instant, then taking his wife up in his 

arms, rasbed to the cabia-door. 
“ We are fastened dowa!” said the stewardess with terrible calmness. 
“The on hS Soa I ehall go to my cabin, and meet It there. 
Oh, pray for your soui’s sake, for we have not long to live!’ She weat 
to her owa little cabin at the side, and shat the door. 

Hasbaod and wife were locked in each other's arms. How poor and 
paltry seemed their enmities and jealousies, their poisoned arrows of 
speech aad verbal victories! Eternity was near them, and about them, 
lashing at the shaking veesel’s sides, howling for them ia the wind, 
roaring for them in the sea! The ship palpitated like a timed hare, as 
though eager to offer human victims to appease the hungry elements, 
and save itself. Neither spoke ; but a long, eudearing kiss proclaimed 
mutual forgiveness—then heart beating against heart, haod ia hand, 
their flagers intertwined within each other, they knelt and prayed. In 
his height of bealth and pride of sarcasm, Thirlby sometimes scoffed at 
religion, and ridicaled bis wife’s strict observances with coasiderable 
haumour—now, he felt sure that she was right, aod cheek to cheek and lip 
to lip uttered fervent prayers for heavenly pardon and her safety. 

Ouly ooce during the night the worid came back to him, when he 
sobbed out: “I shail never see my boy !”’ 

And minate after mioute, each longer than the last, paseed away ; 
every succeediag shock and larch of tue frail boat, they expected to feel 
the floor siak uader them, and the water pour dowa into their cushioned 
sea-tomb. 

A violent crash shook the ship from stem to stern ; the cabin-lamp fell 
shivered into atoms, and all was darkness. They clutched tightly hold 
of each other, and thought their time had come. 

The night paseed. A ribbon of gray light in the horizon separa‘ed 
sea from eky ; the gray grew whiter and more bright—it was morning. 
Husband and wife looked into each other’s haggard faces; they had 
thought they should never see them more. 

The daylight was an inexpressibie relief ; they should not perish in the 
dark. Light was the breath of Heaven. They were not forgotten! 

“ Thiuk you there is any hope?” whispered the wife, almost atraid to 
trust the soaod of her own voice. 

As she spoke, there was a noise upon the deck, and the sounds of sea 
and wiod, and straining boards and creak ng cordage grew more audible. 
The cabia door flew opzn, and the steward, wet es from a bath, and his 
face bleeding, looked in. “All right!’ be gasped ; “ we're saved !— 
— Where's.my missus? Jaue, dear, opea the door—we're saved, I 
tell you!” 


Lg stewardees opened the door, and both couples repaired to the 
ec 





“ We shall weather it, praised be God!” said the white-haired captain. 
“ Who would have thought this six boars ago?” 

“ Maria!” 

“Hash! we bave received a severe and proper punishment for our 
preeumption and our crime.” 
A steam tug came out to their rescue, and carried them safely into 
Kingstown barooar. There wasasmiliog lady, a moustached genUlemag, 
aod a handsome yellow haired boy awaiting them. 

* Mamma!—my dear, dear mamma!” cried the young gentleman with 
undisguised ecstasy. 
“Fraoky, my owo. Here’s papa!” 
“ Papa!” said the boy, roundiog his eyes. “Papa from India?” 
“ Yes, dear.” 
“Mr. Thirlby!? said Mre. O'Grady. 
“ Had you forgotten me, Eliuor?’’ said that gentleman. 
“ Mamma, why basn’t papa beea with you before, when——” 
“ Hash, dear!’’ said the mother. 
Mr. Thirlby did not retura to India ; and both his and his wife’s name 
are always set dowa for a handsome sum in all eubscriptions for Lite- 
boats, or Prese: vations from Shipwreck. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND HIS TIMES. 
Concluded from last week's “« Albion.” 


It may be int+restiag to draw a parallel between our Dr. Wren, the 
amateur of Eagland, aud his contemporary, Dr. Perraalt, the amateur 
ot Paris. Perrault, who was nearly tweoty years the senior of Wren, 
was by profession a physician, although it is uot considered that he was 
successful ia that vocation. Whea Bernini had prepared his plaas for 
the Louvre, aod prooveded to buiid, it was immediately found tat he 
and bis Freach subordivates coaid not pall together. Aa Italian cele- 
brity ia art of that day was accustomed to meet with defereace to his 





dictation ; the Freach m‘nd thea, as now, was not so mach accastomed 
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to defer. In a word, before the foundatioos were put in, the haughty | 
Italian quitted bis commission in high dadgeon. His priceless designs, 
as be deemed them, be carried with bim, leaving his refractory clicats | 
jn the larch, Bat, nothing daunted by this uatowerd eveat, the Freach | 
architects (of whom there were several of eminence when there were | 
nose ia Eogland), forthwith prepared desigas for the abandoned under- 
takiog, and the minister, Coldert, received them ia competitioa. 
‘Amon st the rest one was received trom Dr. Perrault as aa amateur. | 
The brother of this geutleman, by the bye, was at the time a confidential 
employe uuder Colbert ; and itis only human nature if the official brought | 
to bear upon the interest of his relative what inflaence he possessed. A | 
design by the architect, Le Veau, wis mach almired ; bat that by Dr. | 
Perraalt was mach admired also. The end of the maiter was, that the | 
m nisterial secretary's brother received the pref-rence in respect of ho- 
pour and probably of emo ument, and his professional rival received em- | 
ployment as his assessor. A very 80-8) p»ysician, said Boileau, seemed | 
to make an excellent architect; and the wits of Paris, takiog up the | 
theme, sazgested that architecture was in a very poor way, aod had sent | 
for the doctor. Bat, although the amateur of Paris bad thus achieved 
an artistic immortality, per saltum, which no one grudges him, there is a 
wide difference between bim aud oar Eoglishmas. How Wren, daring a | 
long series of yeare, culled into existence a multitude of first-class con- 
ceptions by the work of bis own pencil, and built them by bis own con- | 
etructive skill, all the world koowe. Perrault’s works, beyond the 
Louvre, were of no account whatever. Wren, again, bad no Le Vean at 
his right band: he was himself both Perrault aod Le Veau. It is trae 
that Perrault was fifiy years of age, and Wren but twenty eight; that | 
the one bad passed his best days, therefore, and the other was just ap-| 
proacbing them; bat, as I thiuk, there was all this differeace more: the | 
one at the best was but a0 emiuent amateur, aod the other at the least | 
a great architect. 

Well, our Savilian professor, in obedience to the royal command, takes 
up bis abode once more in London. But, let it not be sapposed that be | 
is set down at once to the drawing-board. The stately projects of royal- | 
ty, just restored from the depths of seediness, must be allowed time to | 
ripeo. The excheqarr mast also be allowed time to fill. So we must | 


| were to be committed to his charge as a whole. 


connection with Government buildings, was associated with him ; also a 
Mr. Pratt, and a Mr. Chicheley. Wreu’s proposal for exteasive re-edifi- 
cation does not seem to bave been palatable : Pratt and Chicheley per- 
sistently opposed it, advocating piecemeal repair. The fact that the 


vanitiog of the nave had spread aod thrast out the walls has already | 


been mentioned : when Wren directed attention to this, the reply of his 
opponents seems singularly apt as a sample of Joba Bull logic. This 
receding of the walls, said these authorities, was but a refiaement of de- 
sign, intended to eubauce the perspective effect. 

This was within a few days of the end of August, 1666. On the 2nd 
day of September. fate stepped in very unexpectedly and took up the 
matter. The Great Fire reduced the fabric to a state of wreck. 

_ The city of Londoa was now iu a great part laid in ashes; and here 
there was presented to our young architect, as has been often said, 
the finest @pportuaity for the acquisition of fame which has ever been 
provided for any man in his waik of life ; for I need not remark that it | 
very soon became apparent that the public buildings of the new city 
How this happened, al- 
lowing all that can be claimed for Wren’s transcendant merits, those who 
look at the case as men of business and men of the world caa szarcely yet 
understand. He appears to have bad literally no competitor; and it 
seems inexplicable that no individual whatever should have taken ad-| 
vantage of the opportunity to palm off upon somebody a knowledge of 
stone masoury aud the possession of Palladio as a certiicate of qualitica- 
tion,—made a trip to Paris, for instance, to come home a travelled maa; | 
or, what might bave been easily done, journeyed forthwith to Rome and | 
— that he might hold his head even higher than that of little Dr. 

rea. . 

It is worthy of note how rapidly projects for rebuilding Lon- | 
don came before the public. Tue flames raged from September the | 








| lantera of St. Paul's: no doubt with beartfelt joy. We can fancy the 

venerable little gentleman, drawn up in a chair, as was b's custom, to 
the giddy summit, casiing a thoughifal glance around upon the City 
below, and far backward ioto time,—a proad glance, too, in its thoaght- 
fuloess,—for be remember-d a waste of smoki »g ruins where stool that 
fo:est of graceful spires; and he remembered, too, the echo of a youth- 
fal voice in Gresham College long ago,—the voice of a “rare aad early 
prodigy of universal scieuce,” people usd kindly to say; and hamble, 
and retiring, and geatle little maa as he was, there was vevertheless a 
whisper in his ear that he had done well, 

The building of St. Paut’s, of thirty-five years’ daration, lel the archi- 
tect throagh various political vici-situdes,—past the pitiable death of 
Coarles IL. end through the brief reizga of the avlovely James ; it wit- 
nessed the Revolution and the reign of William and Mary ; and it closed 
in the days of Qieen Anne. When a new and foreign king br yught new 
and somewhat foreign times, there arose some petty disputes, with a 
little pamphletesring and the like, which vexed him, because he had 
grown old aad infirm, and had not perbaps the vigour io him with which 
a certain old uncle of his, ia long bygone days would have handled such 
enemies, The Government committed the egregious folly of dismissing 
him from the office of surveyor geaeral, at the age of eighty-six years, in 
favoar of one Benson, a court favourite: it would bave been only good 
policy to retain the name of so eminent an officer, for the few more years 
he bad to live, among the servants of the Crowo, It is with very na- 


| tural satisfaction, therefore, that I notice the fact that B-nson, within one 


short year, fell into terrible disgrace, aad made his frieuds repaat bit- 
terly of their bargain. 

The Parliameat in 1683, in the reign of James, numbered amongst its 
members, Sir Christopher Wrea, thea about 50 years of age. He sat for 
Plymouth, in Devonshire. After the Revolution he was elected for New 


2ad till the 8:h; on the 10th even the whole area was a field! Windsor, In 1700, again we fiod him sitting for Weymouth. His par- 


of emoulderiog ruine. Bat 
tember, while clouds of stifliog smoke and mantraps of hidden fire 
must have been the staple commodities’ of the unhappy scene, we 
find a plan presented to the king by Evelyn, officially, for a new 
city. Exactly a week after this, Mr. Hooke, the geometrician, 


within two days of this 10th of Sep: | 


liameotary career, therefore, extends over some twenty years or more. 
He seem: to have aimed at nothing of a political kind. 

After his angracious treatment by the Goverament, the aged archi 
tect retired to bis hocse at Hampton Court. He came to London occa- 
sionally to iuspect the repairs of Westminster Abbey, of which he held 


not expect to bear of our new arcbi ect, Dr. Wren, for some littie while. | Wren’s college companion of the Micrographia, now Gresham professor, | the office of surveyor till bis death. Once a year he was cariied to St. 
However, such was the deplorable conditioa of the cathedral, that a | exhibits to the Royal Society another plan, for which ia the mean time | Paul’s just to look at it again before he died. He still pareued his 


survey of its dilap dations could scarcely be postpoaed. Accord ngly, 

ot the date of 1663, we have a report by Dr. Wren upon the state of the | 
fabric ; and it at once becomes clear that the right man is in the right | 
place. The old church bore date the eleveutb, twelf.h, and thirteeauth | 
centuries; and it had been falling rapidly into the decay of a' most total 

neglect for a bundred years back, Whea the zon of good Dean Wren 

was a baby io arms, the foundation of a new entrance porch had bn 

laid by Bishop Laud. It was a fixe Coriathian portico, by Inigo Jones 

People are, now-a days, fond of laughing at the idea of such a thing: } 
somewhat iacoasiderately, I think, looking at the circumstances of the 

timer. However, so far as we are coaceraed, this was bat a nev c’oth 
put into ao old garment, and the rent was made worse. A few years 
more, and the sacred choir was found to make eligible quarters for the 
Roundbead cavalry, about the same time that the redoubtable Bishop of 
Ely was quartered in the Tower. The Restoration relievel the temple 
trom protanatioa, aod the bishop from durance. It need scarcely be re- 
marked, that the church bad suffered more than the churchman; and 
this was why it became necessary to call ia the surveyor general by his 
assessor to inquire carefully into its condition. Dr, Wrea reported that 
he found the nave piers 6 inches or so out of the perpendicular; that he 
dssovered them to be built of * rubbish stone and much mortar withio,” 
aud a mere shel! of ashlar oa the face ; that be found the vaulting to be 
too heavy for its abutments, and to bave been always so: heoce the 
failure of the walls; ani that the tower “ leaned manifestly” by the set- 
tlement of one of its piers. He recommended “new flagging” (that is 
to say, stone casing) for the interior ; he advised it to be done “ after a 
good Roman manner” (that is to say, in classic style) ; ani be argued 
that this could be accowp! shed quite as easily as aay restoration of ‘ the 
Gothic radeneas of the old design.” He proposed, also, to construct a 
new roof of timber, plastered, or a lighter sheli of stone, or of brick and 
stucco. He lastly suggested (referring obviously to the example of St. 
Peter’s at Rome) the substitution of a dome and lantern for the ruinous 
tower, which he pronounced to be “a beap of deformities.” At toe pre- 
sent day, without committing one’s self to more than tbe mere sug- 
gestion of a fact, it may be remarked that a report upon a raiaous 
Gothic cathedral would be conceived in at least a very differeat epirit. 

Although, however, the royal patroaage of Dr. Wren went as yet no 
farther than this ca'l for his advice upon Old St. Paul’s, and certainly 
did not go in any degree to carry it into effect, we flad in the same year 
ot 1663, that private commisrions began to assume a mach more substen- 
tialthape. He prodaced his desigos for the Sheldonian Theatre at Ox- 
ford; as also for a new chapel to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. As 
regards the latter, his triamphant uncle, the Bisbop ot Ely, baviog at the 
Lord’s leisure come forth from his twenty years’ imprisonment, bad re- 
solved to appropriate the grea’er part of bis revenues for the benefit of 
Pewbroke Hall; the new chapel, therefore, was in fact a commission 
from him. And it may be noticed that a few years afterwards, when 
the bi-bop, at the ripe age of eighty-one, came at length to rest from bis 
labours, it was here that he was buried, and that wiih all the pomp 
which the ancient university could display, ia honour of one who had 
suffered eo rauch in the cause of what he honestly cousidered to be Mus- 
cular Christianity. 

Having now fairly embarked in the practice of an architect, Dr. Wren 
det rmined to travel ; for the sources of information and means of study 
at his commend at bome were very limited indeed. The Italian treatises 
aod plates of Alberti, Palladio, and their followers, the few buildings 
erected by Inigo Jone, aud perhaps a stray drawivg from Paris now aud 
then, if not from Italy itself, banded about reverently as a marvel,— 
there were all. Critics of the moderna Gotbic school will remind me that 
he bad the whole range of the flue monumeats of Medieval Eogland, aud 
that the modern spire or steeple, a feature of his owa origination, and of 
bis continual use iu exqu'site variety of perfection, proves bow much be 
owed to the etudy of those remaios ; but there need be no disguise about 
the fact that our doctor of classical learning treated Mediaval buildiogs 
with very much of straightforward disrespect, and wou'd gladly have 
put * new flagging”’ to the best of them, “ after a good Roman maoner,” 
to conceal “ the Gothic rudeness of their old desigo.”” Doubiless the 
contemplation, with so keen an eye for grace and fitness as his, of the 
picturesque effects of that style of architecture, did much to form his 
tate ; tois is now universally admitted ; bat whetber he was aware of it 
is quite another thog. At all events, a natural anxiety to extend bis 





he has received the approval of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, as being, 


studies in ecience, aud no doubt often talked with the pardonable gar- 


in their opinion, preferable to still another plan prepared by the City | rulity of age of the difference of men’s ways and opinions s:nsv the days, 


Surveyor. Ose more plan, however, was in preparation ; this one by 
De. Wren. 

tion of a scheme on which to rebuild the largest city, then as at present, 
upon the face of the earth, seems a thing which ought scarcely to be at. 
tempted withia a week. In due time this plan is preseated to the king. 
It is then laid before Parliament. I need not remiud you that it receives 
the preference. Dr. Wren is formally appointed Deputy Surveyor-Gene- 
ral, under poor Sir Joho Denham, aod architect for the control of the 
new city. 

The merits of Wren’s plan were very clear. It was based upon a sim- 
ple plan of redistribation, with converging lines laid out to suit old 
tracks of traffic ; parish churches at the prominent angles, and the ca- 
thedral and the Exchange placed centrally. There seems to have been 
little straining at effect; aod even now the arrangements are often 
qvoted as,those of common-sense practicability. When more utopian 
schemes were set aside it was found that public and Parliamentary 
opinion took two distinct lines of oppositioa to the plao, and no 
more. Que of these stood upon the iaviolability of property, and 
claimed the old streets, the whole of the old streets, and 
nothing bat the old streets, with brick instead of timber for build- 
ing, acd no more; the other propos:d a compromise between this 
aud the plan of Dr. Wrea,—new streets oa th? liaes, widered and 
improved as fer as possible ; bat nothing beyond thie. The project of 
the great architect, as we all know, was never carried out; aud the de- 
ounciation of City meanness and City obliquity of vision bas not ceased 
since that day. But I venture to ask fair play even for the City. To 
exhibit an admirable plan of the sort of Wreu’s is one thing, and no 
doubt avery great achievemeat; but if law is to be law, and property 
property, to realize it in bricks and mortar, and satiefy all interests con- 
cerned, is quite another thing. Imagine the case io practice. What a 
wilderness of purchases, with consent and without conseot,—repurchases, 
sales, aud compensation cases —friendly refereaces and decidedly ‘ua- 
friendly references,—questions of law and equity, and of fact, aad of cus- 
tom,—of freehold and leasehold, aad copyhold, and no hold—iojuoc- 
tions in Chancery, and motious to set aside an award,—aad all the law- 
yers and surveyors in the country bard at work,—what a picture of 
professional felicity! The happy buatiag grouads of law and valuation 
certainly could not lie beyond this! Ln short, Wren’s plan of London, 
like many another admirable scheme, eank of its owa weight into the 
abysees of the impossible. * 

Toe old Cathedral of St. Paul was, of course, surveyed once more,— 
surveyed, indeed, and re surveyed for several yeare. Whether the con- 
siderations were economical or archeological, | cannot affirm, but people 
could not agree to pull itdown. I fear they were chiefly economical, 
for the expression used to signify the process advocated by the upboldere 
of the fabric, is not restoration or anything of the eort, but patching. 
Wren bad at the first advised the building of an entirely new edifice ; 
but the patching party carried their opiuion for a long time, and no 
doubt cousiderable sums of money were expended accordingly, during 
two years, but at length part of the edifice actually falling to the ground, 
Dr. Wren was sent for, and the intention determined upon to rebuild the 
catbedral on a grand scale. But the adherents of reparation were not 
even yet defeated; although the king’s government had ordered 
the palling down of the rains, the matter was still debated, and it was 
not uatil 1673, seven years after the fire, that desigas were ordered for 
the new edifice. Sir Christopher Wren (as be had now become), was ap- 
pointed architect of the work, and one of the commissioners for the man- 
agement of it. His salary, by the bye, was £200 a-year, equal to per- 
baps £500 of our money. The foundation stone of the present St. Paul's 
was lad two years afterwards, on Juue lst, 1675. The age of the archi- 
tect was now forty-three years, J 

Meanwhile be bud attained to the name of Surveyor-General by the 
resigoa'ioa of Denbam ia 1668, He also found himself employed by all the 
chief authorities in the kingiom, The churches of London were placed 
ia bis bands, with a salary of £100 a year Up to the date of the com- 
mencement of St. Paui’s be had begun the building of the London Cus- 
tom House, the Exchange, Temple Bar, the Monument, St. Mary-le-Bow, 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and various wo:ks of less note; and mauy of 
them he had brought to a conclusion. 





sphere of study in the art of bis choice, led him to reeolve upds a jour- 
ney to Parie—the Paris of Louis XiV.—and to the Italiau cities, the 
bead-quarters of modern art, to examive the works of the great masters, 

in 1665, then, our young, architect (fur be was uow but thirty-three) 
journeyed to Paris, 1 dare say it took nim more than twelve hours, and 
no doubt he was much more thau two hours on tbeChannel. He did not 
see the Boulevard de Sebastopol, nor the Rue de Rivoli, nor the Made- 
leine, nor the Paothéon, nor the Louvre of Louis Napoleon, nor the Bois 
de Buulogne ; but be saw what was worth quite as much iu his day, and 
was as much delighted as avy one of us now to see Paris for the first 
tme. To give a fair notion of bis impressions and h’s doings, of the con- 
dition of art at that day, and of his own tastes aod principles, there is a 
Well ksown letter givea io the “ Parentalia,” from which let me read 
some extracts, 

(The lecturer then read an account given at pp. 261-2 of the “ Paren- 
tata,” of Wren’s visit to Paris ia 1665.) 

In the spring of next year. Dr. Wren (as he was still designated) re- 
turned bome. His travels had not been pursued beyood Paris. There 
are some jatellects which do not work oo the laborious collection of 
illustrations, but rather on certain abstracted principles, which are more 
or less readily but almost unconsciously graeped. I fancy the intellect 
of Wren was of this stamp. If so, I can easily understand that he deemed 
the impress'ons which he bad acquired ia Paris to be enough for his pur 
pose. “When you have seen one green field,” says Dr. Johnson, “ you 
have seen all green ficlds:” jast so, to certain miads, when they have 
seea one great city, they have seen all great cities. At all events, Wren 
seems to have been satisfied with the sight of Paris; books, drawing:, 
aod bis own fancy would do the res’. And sothey did. Aad, cariousiy 
enough, it bas been pointed out, in view of the graceful proportions and 
Carefully moulded details of sach a building as St. Paui’s, that where 
this great architect repudiates the fripperies of the schookof Berniai, and 


The ecientific position of our still learned and active philoropher must 
not be forgottea all this time. He continued to be one of the most pro- 
miceot memb:ra of the Royal Society ; bis theories of motion attracted 
much atieation, and are considered to have led the way for Newton’s 
great discoveries uf come twea'y years later. Jn 1672, the year of Dr. 
Wreo’s kuighthood, Newton was elected F.R.S. It was only in the fol- 
lowing year that the architect of the proposed new cathedral was obliged 
by press of business to resiga hie professorship of astroaomy at Oxford. 
The next year, 1674, made bim@ice-president of the Royal Sosiety. We 
may also anticipate a little, and observe that six years ufierwards he was 
elected to the very bigh hovour of president. 

I do not know that we ougbt to overlook the private affairs of our hero. 
It was not till the third year of bis knighthood that the pbilosopber per- 
miited himself to marry a wife. The poor lady 80a left him a widower, 
and be married again. His firet wife was the daughter of a Sir Jobn 
Coghill ; bis second, of Lord Lifford. It is thus reodered plain, there- 
fore, it it bad not beea so before, that the world looked upon him to be 
a gentleman of social consequeace, not only as philosopher and artist, 
but probably mach more as son of a Dean of Windsor, aud nephew of a 
famous bishop. We do not depreciate his merits if we bear ia mind the 
ways of the world. If he had been the son, not of a quiet dean, but of 
some powerful Roundbead preecher, and the nephew of a grim old Iron- 
sides, instead of a persecating bishoo, who made East Anglians face the 
east in spite of their te@th, St. Paul’s and the e | churches might have 
been the work of some Sir John Denham, and their graceless facades 
and shapeless towers we might now dismiss with less regret. . 

I do not propos: to eater upon any artistic criticism of the works of Sir 
Christopher Wreo. These have th-ir faulte, and oftentimes those faults 
are grave ; but to bim who scruticizes, however severely, what may be 
called the makeshifts of St. Paal’s,—eay the double dome and the ecreen- 
walls of the nave,—one thing must always be apparent,—that these are 





swerves from what was the precedent of bis day, he leans by some isex- 
plicable instinct invariably towards the then unkoowo manner of the 
Greeks ; one of the most remarkable instances oa record of that natural | 
elegacee of conception which ia its modest simplicity and subdued power | 


is tne ultimate perfection of the bighest art. 


We are now broaght ia the course of events to th> Great Fire of Lon- 


don and the new St. Paul’s, aud the theace uaioterrupted roatine of ihe 
life of an architect. 


Oa bis return from Paris, Dr. Wren was desirei to report again upon 


at least the make-sbifts of marvellous iogenaity and etill great artistic 
power. They are falsities, it is trae; but they are those of a master 
miod. They ere no common vulgar firs, but great grand lies of geaius. 
From the commencement of St. Paul’s, the professional engazemeats 
of Sir Coristopher Wren were incessant till be reached old age. The nu- 
merous charehes of the City, Greegwich Hospital, Chelsea Hospital, the 
College of Physicians, aud other works, aod above all the stupendous 
strac'are ia the midst, carried him through a period of altogether forty- 
seven years’ practice, to the year 1710. Ia that year, beiug of the age 





the ancient cathedral of Loadon. Evelya, who held an offisial post ia 


of seveaty-eight, he laid, by the baad of his son, the bigheet stone of the 


He is ia less hurry thao his rivals, for certainly the composi- | 


teveuty years ago aud more, whea he used to busy himeelf about his 
penna duplex and his weather-clocks, and his Micrographia ; and we may 
fancy that we bear the little old gentleman still laugh pleasantly whea 
be remembers bis transfusion of the good strong ale iato the veius of un- 
offendiag Piacher till he became as drunk, sir, as a lord. 

And when they led him to discourse upon the art by which he had at- 
tained to such high emioence, and p-rhaps would sometimes biat, as 
maoy of us may do when we reckoo up the matter, that if he had left 
art to other meo, what might he not have done in science!—we can 
fancy him bowiug to the compliment as modesty disclaimed it, but glory- 
ing rather in the destiny which had enabled him to give bis native coun- 
try 80 many objects of just pride, “ For architecture bas its political 
use,” are his own words; “public buildings being the ornament of a 
country ; it establishes a nation ; draws people and commerce; makes 
the people love their native country, which passion is the origin of all 
great actions in a commonwealth.” 

He lived at Hampton Court for five more years of extreme age, till at 
length he was 91, Hie annual visit to St. Paul’s was a great delight; 
the building of such a work being, in the words of Walpole, “ an event 
which, one cannot woader, lefs such an impression of content on the 
miod of the good old man, that it seemed to recall a memory almost 
deadened to every other use.” 

At last one day, the 25th of February, 1723, on the occasion of a visit 
to London, resting at his house ia St. James’s Street, he dined, and, as 
his custom was, weat to sleep in his chair. He slept longer than was 
usual; an attentive servant came to see that all was well. He had 
fallen asleep—pleasauily asleep—for ever. His body was buried in peace, 
aud as was meet, in eplendoar, io the silent crypt of St. Paul’s. They 
built him no monument, for he had built his own. They put up this 
simple record, more majectic in its simplicity than would Le the oratory 
of Cicero upon the marble of Chantrey ; they put up tuis simple record 
of plain Eaglish trath :— 

“ Beneath is laid the builder of this Church and City, Christopher Wren, who 
lived above ninety years, not for himself, but for the public good. Reader, & 
thou seekest his monument, look around.” . 


——S 


HUNTING THE STAG IN GERMANY. 


“ Sir,” said the old forester, “ timee have sadly changed. I remember 
when these hills and valleys were left to the eojoyment of our bumble 
selves, when there was abundance of everything at very cheap prices, 
when game was eo plentiful that royal stage ate the roses on the walls of 
the duke’s palace. Strangers came at rare intervals, and were welcome 
guests at our plain boards; but now there are railways aod steam-en- 
gives in all the land, people to whom the commonest things in natare 
seem strange have turned our houses into lodgings for the season, the 
highest and most solitary of our crags into retreats for discussing butter, 
bread, and beer ; aod they haveso pried into our little secret places, and 
they eat so voraciourly, tbat we cau’t live in quiet or exist on our sala- 
ries. They create new tastes and desires in the people of these moun- 
taine, end we hear of offences which were pretty well anheard of in our 
calendar.” 

“ You remind me,”’ I said, “ of the American borderer, who can’t bear 
the sight of a buman being in bis vicinity, and who tells you that bis 
reason for continually moving on into tbe wilderoess is, that he won’t 
hedr the bark of big ueighbour’s dog. Civilisation overtakes everything. 
Your regrets are respectable, as the French would say, but anavailing. 
What is a curse to you, is a blessing to the world,” 

“No,” broke out my friend, with that emphasis which peculiarly cha- 
ractr.ses a German when be suys No to a thought unexpressed, because 
it bas only passed through the mental phase: “no, itis too bad, Only 
think, sir; his highness, my most gracious master, came bere one sum- 
mer, about ten years ago, to shvot the stag—a sly animal, which rans to 
cover at the earliest streak of dawo. He roge at two, and at three was 
standing in wait for his game, when the silllness of the hour was broken 
by the hollow tramp of some anima!. The dake cocked his gun as the 
| trampiog sounded on bis ear, and the bracches of not very distant trees 
crackled in the underwood: though, as a good weodsmao, he thought 
the sound unlike that which a quadruped ought to make. The noise 
ceased ; the duke stood with bis gua ready, his left foot forward, when 
Doodle, doodie, duo! a flute was beard ; a flute, sir, played by some in- 
feroal (excuse the word) love-sick Berlioer. It was not to be borne, sir, 
You go out into distant and solitary places, you walk miles in search of 
game, and you find a mad traveller instead of au antlered stag. His 
bighoe:s was in such @ rage, that he rusbed bome and went to bed. I 
am cot eure that his digestion was not troubled—mine would bave been ; 
nor would my bumour bave been improved by what followed a few days 
afier. The duke agaia, standing in a close cover, was suddenly caught 
by the arm at dawn, by @ gentleman in white kid gloves and a sky-blue 
stock, who, breaking the stillness of the morning ia tones loud enough 
to frighten every buck within a mile, eaid, pointing to bis highness’s 

un: 

« « What is that, sir?’ 

“+T believe,’ said the duke, repressing bis rising anger, ‘ it is a 
rifle.’ : 

“<A rifle!’ said the cther; ‘how strange! It bas two barrels, I 
bave oftea teen double barrelled rifles, but none like thie. 1 bad always 
believed that the barrels were placed horizontally, side by side, and 
those which I now eee are p'aced vertically, below euch other. The ram- 
rod, too, is on one tide, and not beneath the gun.’ 

“The ox! the rindvich! what the deuce was he doing at such an hour 
in the morning, in white gloves and a blue stock, on the top of & moun- 
tain? Could be not stay at bome and make bis inquiries at en armour- 
er'e? No wonder the duke was in a rage and vowed be would never go 
stalkiog again.” ; 

* My good tiiend,” I said, “I bave beard of timilar complaints being 
made in my country, where enthusiastic banters also stalk the deer. 
There, a remedy bas been found, which hes notable disadvantages. The 
owners of the hills bave bought up the rights of way. Lapsed leases 
have pot been renewed, and, where houses have stood, the ground bas 
been cleared to its original waste. The eteg roams over the cold hearths 
of expelled peasants ; laud which, if cultivated, would produce hundreds 
ot thalers, is thrown into underwood ; and the lords of the place have 
po less au ambition than that the hills and valleys in their possersion 
should be restored to the primitive solitude in which tbey were during 
the wars of the early races. Bat do you think dat, a state of things that 
cao last? Hunting is no longer the occupation of a people; it is the 
pa:time of a gentleman; acd we who like eport, wi hall the world were 
a bunting-field, unti' the thought suddealy obtrudes iteelt that it is not 
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our wastes that give us the wealth which belps us to the pastime. That 
wealth comes from the labour of millions who must congregate aod work 
and commuoicate with each other aad, therefo.e, the man in white 
gloves and a blue stock is only one of a class which must and will ex- 
tend. So we must make the best of thiogs as they are, in this confined 
world of ours, and, if we will insist on being hunters, we must go to tbe 
Cape or the Iodies to shoot lions and bisons, or to the Americas to drive 
the elk aod prairie buffalo. Why, sir, the duke, whom I greatly bonoar” 
—the forester bowed as if the flattering words were addressed to him, 
and for tbis I liked bim—* the duke was no doubt disappointed by the 
flute, and vexed by the gentleman io the blae stock, but 1 don’t find that 
his vexation carries any consequences. These very people who visit 

our crags and strew the grouud with sandwich papers, fiod their way 
nto his private gardens, stare at him as he gets into his carriage, make 
profound bows to him when he passes and they kaow his persoa ; be has 
no privacy because he likes to see humankind contented and happy 
around him. So you see be bas made up bis mind to let them bave their 
way, and be is right, for though you won't fiod many people in the 
grounds of a Scotch duke, you will also not find the said Scotch duke’s 
name generally mentioned with any great degree of reverence. So if 
there is a little worse sport, there is more of the milk of human kiad- 


crackling of branches, the hollow tramp sounded nearer, aod out with a 
spring comes the a stag across the cleared ppaee| Off goes my rifle ; 
it’s like firing at a shadow, no time given for deliberation ; bat is he bit? 
Surely the ball bas struck bim, for here is blood oa a sprig of pine. The 
drive is over ; the men agaia congregate, a stag has beea wounded by 
the duke. I show my sprig of pine and point to the blood. The head 
forester takes it, rubs the blood on his hand, looks at it for an instant, 
throws down the sprig, and quietly proceeds to organise a search for the 
stag wounded by the dake. 

“T felt rather hamiliated ; I dida’t know why. Surely, I thought, the 
animal is wounded, else whence the blood. 

“Said the duke, smiling, ‘It is certain that you hit the animal, you 
cannot, however, tell where you strack it. The forester knowg that, as 
if be had seen it. We will ask him. Where,’ said the duke, ‘ was that 
blood from?’ 

“* About the beel,’ eaid the forester. 

“*Then we shall never catch him ?’ 

“* Never,’ was the reply. 


“*T thought he was pretending to a knowledge he did not possess, but 
the duke said : 





ness, and that is a thing not to be despised.” 

“ Sir,” quoth the forester, “ I admit that what you say is not devoid 
of truth, but you would sigh with me if you recollected the good old 
times, when paternal ideas of goverament had the assent and reverence 
of the peasants; when game was numerous, and nothing was heard of | 
the new-fangled ideas now common. The farmers, some centuries ago, 
had been confirmed in the possession of their holdings, oa the express | 
condition that game should be respected everywhere. They gained per- 

taal possessions for a consideration which they now repudiate. | 
That detestable period of 48 bas pat such notions into their heads, that | 
even now they pretend to the right of killing the game which comes on | 
their land, because they say the deer eat their corn and potatoes ; they 
knowing all the time that if they come to the duke and say, ‘ My pota- | 
toes are disappearing,’ he comes out and shoots the offensive animal, aod 
there is an ead of the matter. Ab, you should see the funny old pictures | 
which hung in the passages of the echioss close by ; the quaint way io 
which scenes familiar to me since my childbood are depicted, and the | 
old inscriptions which explain the painter’s subject : saying that on euch 
a day, iu the sixteenth century, bis serene highness went out with the 


“* By long practice, these men kaow accurately, from the colour of 
the blood, where an animal is wounded. The lighter the colour, the 
lighter the wound. But ia order that you may be entirely satisfied, now 
that some time bas elapsed since your shot, we will send a bloodhound 
oa the track—that liver-coloared dog, for inst , who never failed us 
yet. Itis his peculiarity that he never gives up # scent after he has 
taken it, and bas gained the conviction that the animal is likely to die. 
So, if after a hundred yards the dog halts, you may tike it that the stag 
is so slightly touched that he is as strong as ever.’ The dog took ap the 
acent, followed it fifty yards, and then lay dowa quietly, loliiag out his 





| toague. ‘Now,’ said the dake,‘ you might thrash that dog for ten 
> | mn ai int 


minutes, and be would not resume the scent.’ I p pp 

ment, and I joined the party, which now proceeded to follow the wound- 
ed stag, whose blood lay plentifully sprinkled upon the moss and pines 
along the course he had taken. The spot where he had beea first strack 





| was easily found agaio, for, in obedience to the true rales of woodcralt, 


a branch of pine had beea cut and placed on it with the under side of 
the spicu!# uppermost. Half an hour bad elapsed aod [ wondered why 
the track bad not been followed sooner, until I was informed that there 


dukes and duchesses, bis high-born guests, and shot seventeen stags, fif- | was a reason for the delay. 


teen dams, tweaty-five calves, thirty roebucks, and twenty roes, aud bow 


many more wild animals it is impossible to say. Those were, indeed, 
days when game was abundant, aud shooting was a pleasure! There 
were severe laws against killing deer, just as there now are in Courlaud 
egainst killiog elk, and in Poland agaiost taking the life of the gigantic 
bison. 

It was part of the condition on which the peasants beld their land, that 
they should keep the forest stalls filled with bay in winter, that the game 
might bave wherewithal to live in the bard frosty mouths. There, at 
day-break in the cold mornings, might be seen numbers of stags and deer 
of every kind, olastered at the feeding places, enjoying the bountiful 
supply 0 carefully placed at their disposal ; then, whea they had had 
their fill, dashing out into the snow-clad woods again, and clattering 
vhrough the silvery glades. You can see the sight now, it is true, but 
how much less numerous are the deer ; how much less noble! Cultiva- 
tion has extended and forests have receded, and as the woods grow 
smaller, so seem to grow the antlers of the royal stag. It is, indeed, a 
regal pastime now, for the duke is obliged to feed the deer himself, and 
that’s no light burden on b's purre. Then again, when the fine summer 
days come, aad the west wind sighed through the noble silver pines, the 
guests congregated io the pleasaut sammer scbloss, and the banting ar- 
senal was opened out. At night the peasante, led by the experienced 
foresters, drove the woods in circles, so that the deer were brought in 
troops withia a given space. A wall of liners, siretched betweea poles, 
was strack round a circamference of about two miles. A large tent was 
erected in the centre glade, where seats and standing room were pro- 
vided for the duke and bis guests to shoot from. A second tent was ar- 
rap for the ladies who came as spectators; a third for the cooks. 
T were eet in the open air fora noon dinner. Casks of beer were 
brought in numbers to the ground. Such shooting, eating and drinking, 
was never seen elsewhere. For, at nine o'clock the duke and bis guests 
would arrive, drawn in large carriages, the like of which you don’t see 
now-a-days—carr shaped as the round aterned boaia I bage seen on 
some canale, of bright blue and red colour,with awnings stretcbed 
over them. The ladies rode to the meet, in palanquins, harnested to 

es in front and rear ; each horse ridden by a tilion, whose heavy 
ted whip cracked gaily in the morning air. Then, the ladies took 
their — the gentlemen their stations. Ata given gignal, the drivers, 
distributed around the outer circumference of the space, set up wild 
shouts as they drew in towards the centre, the fusees and arquebuses of 
the guests cracked quickly, as the noble stags, with antlers thrown back 
and necks extended, careered away across the glade. Then came the 
liveried retainers, with daggers at their sides, whose duty it was to des- 
patch the wouoded, and direct their assistants where to lay the game io 
rows. Theee carried the deer in etretchers of net, brought them to the 
scales and weighed them ; and great was the bonour of him who bad shot 
a stag of twenty-four, or a stag whose weight exceeded four hundred 
pounds. Then, sometimes, a wild boar or two would be found in the 


* Doga will eagerly follow the hot blood track of adeer; but ifa dog 
gets accustomed to the hot track, he is uawilling ever afterwards to fol- 
| low a cold scent, and, as it frequeatly happeas that a wounded deer can- 
| not be followed on the very day he is hit, expediency dictates the ne- 
cessity of helping the dogs to cold scents alone. So half an hour having 

been allowed to elapse, and the forester haviog declared that the deer 
was hit on the hind quarter and that he could not have gone far, the fir- 
branch, originally placed to mark the stag’s startiog p»iat, was tucued 
over to show that it had beea used, and two keepers, with a bloodh d 


trampling. I cocked my gun and waited breathleasly ; there wasa great ; 


—=—=*}" 
parable is professedly humorous or ironical, still greater force and pi 
ness in the choice and constructioa of details is required to keep = 
the tediam which the reaction of a joke carried on too long is apt to 
create. Though the cachianatory muscles of the diaphragm may per. 
haps be excited to continued motion by a simple Sorites of pantomimis 
absurdities on the stage, the mental laughter of the readers of an elabo. 
rate ludicrous fiction teads to become fainter and fainter with every sug. 
cessive page, ualess the humour rises with, or away from, the subject to 
some climax of unforeseen intensity. 

The translator of Wicland’s “ Repablic of Fools” is as fond of his 
foundling as all translators ought to be. He claims for it the proud 
eminence of dividiag the throne of moderna “ philosophical romance” of 
prose satire” with the travels of Galliver. The two works have up- 
doubtedly enough in common to render it just ible to measure the 
one by the other. They are both framed upon the same design of ridj. 
culing actual bumaa folly in the history of fictitious and impossible 
human folly. As with the rivers of Macedon and Monmouth, there ig 
salmon in both. They are alike iastances of political satire used asa 
vebicle for bamorous irony. But bere the likeness stops. The satire of 
Swift is emiaently practical and defiaite ; that of Wielaad is as distingt- 
ly general aod theoretical. The adventures of Captain Lemuel Galliver 
are drawo with a gigaoteeque imagination which forces the attention of 
the reader into constant and uowearied activity. Their interest lies in 
the sublimity of their impossibility. noogy, t can surpass the subtlety 
with which they are wrought into shape. Yet it is not eo much that 
subtlety, as the original boldness of coaception which has given them 
life. They are the most usique examples of the power of faacy in por- 
traying an intelligent human beiog Goder such exceptional aad impos 
sible relations as sl!most deprive him of humanity, ond turn him into a 
monstrosity of nature. Gulliver among the Houbynyms, who look upon 
bim asa singular iotellectual Yahoo—a man-mountaia among the Lillipa- 
tians, aod a Lilliputian among the giant inhabitants of Brobdigaag—is 
objectively as startling and inscrutable a phenomenon as Frankenstein 
or the Wandering Jew among common men. And the scenery with 
which he is surrounded is equally striking and effective. There is 
magical novelty givea to the pictures of an everyday world by the vari- 
ety of looking at them through a diminishing or magoifying glass of 
enormous power. Wieland’s romance has neither the broad picturesqae- 
ness nor the swift flashes of the genius of absurdity which mark the ad- 
ventares of Galliver. His humoar is cultivated, subtle, original, and 
dry. The normal state of his imaginary Republic is simply the essence 
of paradox. The cir t aad conseq of such @ condition 
are wrought out wit) a painstaking and logical accuracy of description 
which probably could only be attained by a German Voltaire could no 
more have concocted the history of the Abderites than Wieland could 
have imagined the brilliant adventures of “ Candide.” Ia evolving his 
romance, Wieland never for a momeat forgets that he is, above all, a 
philosopher. The careful clearness with which the moral is pointed 
detracts from the appearance of spontaneity which is among the most 








and a turnspit fast to their waists by a leathera thong, took to the track. 
The brates palled with violent tugs at the thoogs, dragging the men 80 
fast on the windings of the track that we could hardly follow them. 
They began after a short time to whine and bark, which showed that 
the stag was at no great distance. The shootiog party then gave up the 
track, descended the brow of the wooded hill into a broad meadow, and 
waited. The dogs were now let loose, and half a dozea of them followed 
the eceat and aanounced the finding of the stag, with loud and hoarse 
bayings, which resounded through the woods. The stag, as was ex- 
pected, came down to the meadow, and he emerged from the trees, limp- 
ing forward very fast, with one dog hanging on to his nose and the rest 
to his heels and sides. Down he came to a little brook into which he 
threw bimself, and, at last, turned at bay. The hound hangiog to his 
nose kept a firm grip of him, even when the stag, holding hie head down, 
tried to drowo him io the stream ; at the same time the stag butted vio- 
lently with bie horns in every direction, making the dogs cautious. 
Thea, tired out, he fairly Jay down in the stream, aod at this moment a 
shot from the duke’s rifle struck him, and a huntsman runniog up 
planged his dagger into the expiriog animal's heart. 

“ Doo"t you thick,” I continued, looking at the forester, “ it was more 
interesting thao firing at stage from a tent?” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ every man has his notions of sport. Yours are 
evidently not mine.” 

And £0 we parted. 

The trath is, that even if the expenses of the old battae shooting at 
stags bad not been so great as almost to forbid their frequent recurrence 
in our day, they would fall into disuse because of the destruction they 
entailed. Not only were old antlered stags killed on these occasions, but 
almost ali the animals driven into the emclosure perished. It became 
evident of late years, that the indiscrimioate slaughter of the dams and 
calves would soon make the stags as rare as the elk, or any other animal 
who has been banted off the face of the earth ; the rather as the condi- 
tions under which large deer were enabled to live in more distant times, 
are greatly changed. In proportion as land bas been redeemed from 
forest or waste, wild animals bave become scarce in Germany. The stag, 
for instance, does not grow to tall proportions, and does not rear antlers 
of many points, anless he has liberty to roam over wide expanses. The 
stag is the daiotiest of feelers. He will wander for miles over a culti- 











enclosure, and it was a strange and exciting scene to witness the dire 
fights which took place between the stags and them; the former would 


attack with bis antlers ; the Jatger with histusks ; they fell and bled in tarns, 


till one of the high-born gentlemen came out wiih a spear, and put an 
end to the life of both—not without personal danger. Bat, sir,” cooti- 
nued the forester, with a sigh, “ these days are long gone by ; the bunt 
ing arsenal is still there—you may see its roof amongst the pines—but 
it isnever opened now. The peasants must be paid for driving, the ex- 
pense of enclosing is too great and the game is not so plentiful as of 
old. The ovly remink cence left of that time is in the quaint perspectivelers 
pictures which you can see yonder in the schloss, and the gallery ot noble 
antlers laid out in the passagee.”’ 

My old forester was a good illustration of that class of people who be- 
lieve, and therefore affirm, that the new generation is not equal to the 


old ; that the world degenerates every day ; and that it would be much | 


better for it if it could possibly retrograde instead of progressing. I 
ventured to say to my old friend, “I won’t trouble you with some of the 
remarks which are made mocap | in these days as to the character of 
treib-jagd, or batiues according to the old system. It is sufficient to say, 
that many people think it well that the old system should bave necessa- 
rily fallea jato disuse. They consider it somewhat crael, aod the pre- 
sent system more sportsmanlike. I, for my part,” I went on, “ was yes- 


vated vale, before he fiads a patch of verdure that suits his fastidious 
| palate. His patch of verdure may be five, ten, fifteen miles from his 
| wooded haunts. He will not be deterred by distance from constantly re- 
visiting the spot, and he is only frightened away at last by the whistle 

of a rifle ball. 
The same contempt of distances is showa in bis perambulations through 
| forests: amid the recesses of which, be wanders with a strange caprice ; 
| at one time, pleased to lie on the outskirts of young — in proxi- 
| mity to high pines, oa the summit of the loftiest Thuriogian bills: at 
| others, partial to lower ground. Io warm and genial weather be lies io 

the sbort underwood, and wanders jato the cultivated fields. In wet 
weather, be takes shelter in the old forest. In the former case, be falls 
an easy prey to the buater; io the latter, it is next to impossible to find 
him. He wanders out at night to feed, and is bome at the earliest streak 
of dawo, retiriog as far as possible trom the haunts of men. The at 
improvement that has been lately made ia Germany ia the art of keep- 
ing aod cuitiog forests, has brought the game in closer proximity to 
man, while tbe extension of cultivation has dimioisbed the expanse of 
woods to which deer may retire for solitude. The result is, that although 
no perceptible difference has as yet beeu made io the growth and num- 
bers of roe-deer, which are smalt and comparatively tame, the stag aod 
his dam have become ore and more scarce. Perpetually scared by the 
approach of men, they become of smaller size, and have horns of fewer 





terday so lucky as to be one of the ducal party, and we bad some very 
good eport. itis true we did not kill seventeen stags, or fifteen dams, 


_ Or twenty-five calves, or thirty roe-bucks, but we inbaled the mountain | 


air, we killed two eplendid stags, and roamed freely over the hill sides, 
We started at nine in the morning down the beautifal vale which on the | 
west is overlooked by the lofty summits of the Gipfelberg. The peasants | 
on the road greeted us as we passed, with a cheerful ‘ good day.’ The | 
rye-fields waved in the breeze, and the bright green flax-fields gave a rich 


points, and to thoee who care for stag-hunting it becomes a matter of ne- 
cessity to shoot with discrimination, and not to commit too much slaugh- 
ter; simply because, uoless such precautions were observed, the race 
would, ia time, probably disappear. 

—_—= 


THE REPUBLIC OF FOOLS. 


colour to the landscape, strongly coutrasting with the dark rocks | A Review. 


and etern pines of the hills. We clattered through the pebble-paved | 
streets of a little village, in the gardens of which were strewn the linen | 
clothes set out to bleach, whilst io the brawling brook indus'rious women | 
washed the yarn destined for the winter !oom. We turned in towards | 
the bills, got under the pioes. and found ourselves, in a short time, 


amongst a motley group of drivers in various quaint costames: each | ried too far. 


carrying a buoch of biack bread, a porcelain pipe, and a stick ; coarse | 
clad and sometimes tattered they were, whilst conversing with them were 

sandry foresters in green, with peaked hats adorned with the feathers of | 
the bawk, carrying rifles and smoking cigars. (Cigars are cheap here, | 


you koow ; you get four for a groschen, and, though I can’t smoke them, | and a very little, toach of trath. 


those who do, say they are good.) Some of the keepers held blood- 
hounds and quaint looking turnspits in leashes, and the brutes smelt the 
powder, and whined and fretted for action, apparently as anxious about | 
the sport as we were. A signal was given and we moved. Silently we 
entered ; the high pines towering seventy or eighty feet above us; si- 
lently we trod the thick green moss, and crashed the yellow mushroome. 
We crossed a clearing, another high plantation, and came to a wide 


pateb of tix year old wood. Along the high pines which surrounded it, | 


@ rope Was ruo, on which were hung yellow and blue cloths, and betweeo 
it hung another rope, forming chevaux-de-frise of goose quills; you 
koow what that is for. It does not prevent the stags from passing, but 
makes them halt and hesitate before they pass. At one corner of the 
plantation, looking down o cleared path, about twelve feet wide, I was 
posted, and left in solitary stiliness. 

“The wind sighed through the pines, and seemed to dull my sense of 
hearing, as after many minutes I beard no sound. Presently, in the ex 
treme distance, I beard a faint boi! hoi! from many voices, aad I knew 
the drive bad commenced. Another minute, and a rifle shot was beard ; 
then the barking of a cur in the underwood in my direction, and a great 


To make an allegory run upon all four legs is a task of proverbial dif- 
ficulty ; though it can easily be brought to balt or hobble upon two or 
three. There are so maoy poiots of likeness, and so many of unlikeness, 
between almost any two things in the world, that a parallel of a certain 
plausibility can generally be drawn, provided always that it be uot car- 
Even the most moderate intellect will enable a person to 
undergo the dull torment known as the game of * What's my thought 
like ?”’ with a decent success which is at once curious and edifying to by- 
standers. Tbe acquiescence of Polonius in Hamlet’s euccersive sugges- 
tions of differeat likenesses in the cloud, was probably justified by a little, 
The camel, the weasel, and the whale 
were all alike honestly to be discovered by = that was painfully 
looking for them in the clobd-wreath in questiod® In t!» same way, a 
slight exercise of ingenuity, or a strong exercise of faith, can convert the 
|sigas of the Zodiac with equal facility iato a type of the repeal of the 

Corn-laws, the disruption of the Uaited States, or the battle of Armaged- 
}don. Bat it mast be done shortly and sharply, or the audience will see 
| through the trick, aad flud out where the parallel does not hold water. 
It is true that some of the most favourite allegories ever written are 
| open to the imputation of inconsistency ; bat it will be found that their 

popalarity is maiatained more by the brilliancy of genius displayed Io 
| Separate incidents of the fable, thao by the intere-t of following out the 
logical clue which goveros the parable. Spenser’s * Faery Queen” has 

many readers for its scattered pictures of imagination, but tew for the 
long involations of its moral. The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has not won 
immortality by the cohereacy of its proofs, but by the picturesquenees of 
its scenery and the deep toaes of its religious feeling. An allegory, se- 
rious or comical, must bave some very positive qualities of its own, or it 
will rarely recare permaneat favour oaly oa the groand of being a rea- 
}eonably true and close allegory. Where the whole framework of the 








y virtues of afable. The general resalt to the reader is, that 
the follies of Abdera are more curious than amausiog. It is possible, for 
all we know, that they may have killed ail Germano readers with laagh- 
ing for the last fifty years ; bat we speak of the Eaglish reader of Mr. 
Christmas’s translation, The old sayiag, that ‘a very small man with 
the Tories is a very great man with the Whigs” has long been travestied 
into a formula at least as true, that a very small joke with the Eaglish 
is a very great joke with the Scotch. Ia the present instance, Wielaad’s 
German admirers may perhaps explain satisfactorily to themselves the 
fact of his imperfect appreciation ia Eogland, by reasoning analogous 
to that of the gravedigzer in ‘‘ Hamiet.” It is jast possible that we are 
not able critically to uaderstand the full beauty of the picture of na- 
tional Aberitan folly, because we are as mad ourselves as if we had all 
been born in Abdera. 

The Abderites, according to their modern h‘storian, were not deficient 
in ideas, but their ideas seldom suited the occasion. The ke much, 
but rarely without giving utterance to something foolish. Toey shut 
the door of the stable when the horse was stolen, They seldom thought 
before acting ; but if they did think seriously, it was a matter of cer- 
tainty that they would come to a more absurd decision than if they had 
not thought at all. They were great connoisseurs in the fine arts, bat 
upon priaciples best known to themselves. They would spend the pub- 
lic money liberally for a great national monument, and select, by com- 

tition or otherwise, the most eminent artist to execute the scheme. 

at when the work was done, it would either be found entirely iaappro- 
priate in itself or it would be treated so as to make it so. If the erection 
of a fountain in the market-place were voted necessary as a public cos- 
venience, a magaificent group of Tritons and Naiads, dolphins and sea- 
borees was ordered from the moat highly reputed sculptor of the day. 
Whea they were eet ap, it was discovered that no sufficieat supply of 
water eoald be pee and the useless composition was remo ato 
the Temple of Neptune. After , cameneg a small but exquisite statue 
of Venus, by Praxiteles, the Abderites built a columa eighty feet high 
by way of pedestal, that the most beautifal object in the city might be 
the first thing to strike the eye of the entering stranger. An old myth 
taught them that the frogs round the temple of their patron goddess, 





Latona, were originally peasants, punished by this metamorphosis for 
jeering at her when in difficulties. From a reflected reverence for the 
goddess herself, they viewed the frogs as too sacred to be meddled with, 
aod at last evacuated their city sooner than take measures to diminish 
the overgrown plague of reptiles. Their chief magistrate, or nomopby- 
lax, was from beyond legal memory, by virtue of his office, the leader of 
their sacred choruses. Discovering that sometimes the person elected 
to this dignity was an indifferent musician, they voted in aolema con- 
clave tbat in fature the best singer of Abdera should be chosen for no- 
mopbylax, aod religiously observed the rule while Abdera existed. In 
fact, their whole echeme of life and thought was built upon a kiod of in- 
verted logical pyramid. The only reason why the Abderites were more 
foolish than their neighbours-was that they took hold of every subject by 
the wrong end. Ano English critic would be content with saying that 
they were fools because they were fools. But in tracing out and deve- 
loping the laws of sach folly with the most patient and griindlich acca- 
racy there is probably great interest for the German reader. 

ach story as is to be found in these volumes turos mainly upon the 
relations of the laughing philosopher Democritus to his fellow-citizens of 
Abdera. He is brought forward as a scientific traveller and naturalist, 
returned to his native city after many years of absence—an acute, self- 
contained, ironical, quiet, observant cosmopolite, conscious of the gene- 
ral mental tendencies of the Abderites, but at first hardly awake to the 
fall extent of their absurdities. The Abderites are most ready to wel- 
come Democritus as a lion, and to respect bia as a talented townsman, 
till they discover how very unlike he isto themselves. The disappoint- 
ment they before long fee) at his unwillingness to corroborate or iavent 
travellers’ tales of sufficiently miraculous texture, for the boundless ap- 
oe of Abderite ‘imagination grows ints contempt for a wanderer who 

as made such spall use of bis opportunities, and devoted himself to a 
puerile investigation of ordinary natare, in liea of collecting incredible 
stories, Their inability to comprehend bis character and his bamour cul- 
minates in a general conviction that mach learning has made him mad. 
| Hippocrates, as the most famous consulting physician of the day, is sent 

for to watch Democritus, and report upon his morbid symptoms, with a 
view to institating proceedings in lanacy. But the foreign physician 
prociaims the perfect sanity of Democritus, and, in revenge for eo futile 
ao errand, recommends a strong dose of hellebore (the ancient recipe for 
insanity) to the senate and municipal authorities all round. To prevent 
the increase of any such mental heresy as that of Democritus among 
themselves, the Abderites paes a law prescribiog the conditions under 
which their youth are in future to travel abroad. They are to be in 
charge of venerable bear-leaders, wedded to the conservative doctrines 
aod habits of Abderite character; to stay so many days only in each 
foreiga town ; to converse only with a particular class of the inhabitants ; 
and, generally, to avoid learning whatever might disqualify them from 
returning home as thorough Abderites as when they set out on their 
grand tour. The risk of any introduction of cosmopolitan experience 
beiog eo provided against, Democritus is left at large as an inexplicable 
and coatradictory but harmless phenomenon of idiosyncrasy. 

Perhaps one of the most pointed and epigrammatic scenes in the book 
is a philosophical disoussioa of the laws of tt aniverse in an Abderite 
soirée. There is genuioe humour shown in the reproduction of the old 
theories of pbysics tinged with a Fey cd bue of dogmatic Abderitan 
folly. And the jadicious criticism of the Abderitan crowd upon the plea- 
sures of philosophizing might perhaps be repeated with somé sincerity 
by many who attead regularly the lectures at the Royal Inetitution. 
“ What a pretty thing is opp = Al The only fault to be found with 
it is the difficulty of making ac among 80 many theories.” 

When the vein of Democritas has been worked out, a fresh phase of 
the history is opened by an adaptation of the ancient fable of the quar- 
rel about the shadow of an ass. This is elaborated at the fullest length, 
and with the placid ease of a humour that loves to retarn upon itself. 








It would probably be difficult to exaggerate the grim satisfaction of the 
German satirist, when first the idea of expanding the old classical pro- 
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verb into half a volume of luminous and appropriate illustration of the | 
folly of his imaginary Republic dawned upon bia miod. The origioal 
triviality and absurdity of the dispate whether the persos who hired the 
ass to ride to a neighbouring towa bad a right to sit in its shadow by 
the way—the silliness of turoing back to Abdera to settle the question 
before the magistrate at the sacrifice of the whole trouble and object of | 
the journey—the various stages of the lawsuit through successive arbi- 


suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus; or, ia other words, to 
arreat and detain, without resort to the ordinary processes aod forms of 
law, such individuals as he might deem dangerous to the public safety. 
This authority has purposely been exercised but very spariogly. Never- 
theless the legality and propriety of what bas been doae under it 
are questioned, and the attention of the country has been called to the 
proposition that one who is sworn to take care that the laws be faithfully 





trations aad appeals, until the whole city is divided into eav 
factions of asees and shadows—are all sketched and filled out with great 
force of imaginative humoar. It is really very gracious fooling ; bat | 
in the middie of the most goodly piece of such work it is difficult to re- | 
press the exclamation or the feeling ‘‘ would it were done!” It is a great 
error to expand a joke to the n®, and to draw out into a five-act comedy | 
the materials of an ordinary charade. Mr. Christmas has every right to 
labour with loving revereoce in translating and publishing the “ Repub- 
lic of Fools.” But the sentence of the whole work with which we sym- | 

thize most unreservedly, when all is said, is the following :— Heaven 
Prbid that anybody ehould give himself the trouble to read the History 
of the Abderites if he has anything more necessary to do or anything 
better to read.”’ 

 — 


SINGULAR RULING IN RAILWAY LIABILITIES. 


The verdict in Mr. Pym’s case is the reductio ad absurdum of Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act. Mr. Pym, a gentleman of considerable landed property, 
was killed in 1860, on the Great Northern Railway. The accident 
which caueed his death was owing to a cracked rail, and, therefore, to 
the negligence of the railway company. The directors, under Lord 
Campbell's Act, were consequently responsible, and the widow of the 
deceased brought her action for compensation. Mr, Pym, not expecting 
to be killed, bad made no will, and his property descended, therefore, to 
the eldest son, to the exclusion of eight other children and bis widow. 
The jury considered that the children had been deprived of their expec- 
tations by the negligence of the company, and awarded £1500 to each, 
besides £1000 to the widow ; in all £13,000, a eum sufficient to be per- 
ceptible in a dividend. Half a dozen such verdicts may destroy the 

fits of a quarter, and the succession of them would make the present 

em of railway g timpossible. A railway may kill a Mar- 
quis of Westminster, or a share jobbing millionaire, and may fiod the 
cost of an accident equal to that of the maintenance of the line. In the 
face of such a result it is worth while to inquire whether the apparent 
fairness of these decisions is real, or whether they cover an injustice, all 
tbe more dangerous because not instantly observable. 

There is much to be said upon the jury’s side. Undoubtedly, if the 
loss sustained by the sufferers is to be the sole guide in the estima'e of 
damages, there can be no limit to the amount it may be justifiable to 
award. Mrs. Hodges mouros her departed Joho as much as the countess 
her deceased earl, but Mrs. Hodges is only entitled to the weekly provi- 
sion John could have eupplied. The lose of wealth to the wealtby is no 
heavier than the loss of subsistence to the poor, bat the compensation 
for the loss must cost more to those who bave to provideit. There would | 
be no compensation in awardiog Mrs. Pym the sams which would bring | 
ratisfaction to a labourer’s wife. But though the loss must be one ele- | 
ment in the calculation of damages; there is no justice that we can 
perceive in making it the sole one. 

It must be remembered, in the first place, that the risk of the company 
is not one voluntarily assumed. They are compelled by Act of Parlia- 
ment to convey all who comply with their conditions, and a tariff of 
wealth neicher is or can be among them. The directors can estimate the 
value of goods, charge more for muslin than for salt, and more for specie 
than either, but the money value of human beings is not ascertaivable 
by the eye. No amount of Acumen will enable a railway clerk to tell a 
landed proprietor from an insolvent, or to ascertain the income tax paid 
by a ticket buyer in an Inverness cape. Even if the applicant were 
known, he could only be charged the regular ‘are, and an attempt to 
tarn the company into an insurance office would inevitably be defeated. 
People never thiok they are going to be killed, and only resent an inti 
mation of the possibility of the occurrence. The company must carry 
eve: ybody, and the compulsion is a reason for protecting them from ex- 
ceptional risks forced on them by the law. 

Again, though the loes inflicted on the family ought to be one basis of 
calculation, the nature of that loses ought to be considered in the award. 
It is not the value of the man’s property which ought to be considered, 
but that of his services. When a professional man is killed, his family 
lose their source of income ; the property itself, which resided in the 
vet of the mes my — ed. But = oe ~ — pro- 

tor, or possessor of re: property of any ption, carries no 
property with him to the grave. It is there, wraildble for distribation 
and expenditure just as mach as ever it was, and ought therefore to be 
strack out of the account. To say that the jast distribution of the pro- 
perty is effected by the accident, and that all imaginable sufferers are 
entitled to compensation is absurd. The distribation is effected by the 
law, not by the railway company ; and it is the law, not the authors of 
the accident, which is responsible for any hardsbips to be endared. The 
jary, in Mr. Pym’s case, held it to be hard that Mr. Pym’s children should 
have no portion of the estate. But it was the law, not the railway com- 
pany, which gave all to the eldest son. Sappose Mr. Pym had died of 
cholera ; the property would equally bave been diverted from its “ na- 
tural” channel, and the sufferers would have had quite as justa claim 
against the Legislature as they now have against a railway company. 
The jury io their verdict not only shifted a loss arising from an English 
law of real property oa to the railway pany, but d the kiad of 
errangement Mr. Pym might possibly have made. How did they know 
that he would have treated them all alike, or left his children better off 
than his wife ; or, in short, how could they estimate damages on a con- 
tingency which at best only might have occurred? 

Toking theo the involuntary character of the company’s risk, ana the 
absence of injury done to realized property, together, we should arrive 
atsome euch principles as the followiog: Compensation ought to be 
based only on the loss of services entailed by the accident, and not on 
the extent of property possessed by the deceased. The maximum to be 
awarded even for this loss ought to be fixed by law, say, as a mere illus- 
tration, at one year’s clear income. This principle is aiready embodied 
in our legislation in the case of losses incarred at sea. The owners, what- 
ever the value of the cargo, can only ber ible for aa t equal 
to the value of the vessel. Without this restriction owners could never 
take a ship-load of opiam, or silk, or indigo, or any other article whose 
value is oe to its balk, except at rates which wou!d be pro- 
hibitory of trade. The railway company must take every passenger who 
offers himself, whether banic or milli ire, and a similar restriction 
would be simply just. Under this system the just difference between the 
loss sustained by families of different grades woald be preserved, while 
the individual now forced upon the companies would be reduced to 
& reasonable amount. 














ted, should not himself violatethem. Of course some consideration 
was given to the question of power aod propriety before this matter was 
acted upon. The whole of the laws which were reqaired to be faithfally 
executed were being resisted and failing of execation, ia nearly one- 
third of the states. Must they be allowed to finally fail of execation, 
even had it been perfectly clear that by use of the means necessary to 
their execution, some single law made in each extreme tenderaess of the 
citizen’s liberty, that practically it relieves more of the guilty than the 
innocent, should to a very limited exteat be violated? To state the 
question more directly, are all the laws but one to go unexecuted, and 
the goveroment itelf to go to pieces lest that one be violated? Evenina 
such a case would not the official oath be broken if the government should 
be overthrown, when it was believed that disregarding the single law 
would tend to preserve it. But it was noi believed that this question 
was presented. It was not believed that any law was violated. The 
provision of the Constitation that the privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus shall not be suspended, unless when in case of rebellion or invasion 
the public saf:ty may require it, is equivalent to a provisioa that such 
privilege may be suspended when, ia cases of rebellioa or invasion, that 
ablic safety does require it. It was decided that we have a case of re- 
llion, and that the public safety does reqaire the qualified suspension 
of the privilege of the writ, which was authorized to be made. Now itis 
insisted that Congress and not the executive, is vested with this power. 
Bat the Constitution itself is sileat as to which or who is to exercise the 
wer, and as the provision was plainly made for a dangerous emergency, 
t cannot be believed that the framers of the instrument iatended that in 
every case the danger ehould run its course until Congress could be called 
together, the very aesembliog of which might be prevented, as was in- 
tended in this case by the rebellion. No more extended argument is now 
afforded, as an opinion at some length will probably be presented by the 
attorney-gencral. Whether there sball be any legislation on the subject, 
and if so, what, is submitted entirely to the better judgment of Coagress. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS, 

The forbearance of this government had been so extraordinary and 80 
long continued as to lead some foreign nations to shape their action as 
if they supposed the early destruction of our national Union was pro-| 
bable. While this, on discovery, gave the executive some concern, he is | 
now happy to say that the sovereignty aod rights of the United States 
are now everywhere practically respected by foreigo powere, and a gene- 
ral sympathy with the country is manifested throughout the world. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 

It is now recommenied that you give the legal means for making this 
contest a short and decisive one; that you place at the control of the | 
government for the work at least 400 000 men and $400,000,000. That | 
oumber of men is about one-tenth of those of proper age withia the re- 
gions where apparently all are willing to engage, aud that sum is lees 
than a twenty-third part of the money value earned by the men who | 
seem ready to devote the whole. A debt of six handred millions of dol- 
lars now is a less sam per bead than the debt of our revolution when we | 
came out of that struggle, and the money value in the couatry bears 
even a greater proportion to what it was then than does the population. 
Surely each man bas as strong a motive now to preserve our liberties as 
each had then to establish them. 


FUTURE POLICY. 


Lest there be some uneasiness in the minds of candid men as to what 
is to be the course of the government toward the Southera States after 
the rebellion shall have been suppressed, the executive deems it proper 
to eay it will be his purpose then, as ever, to be guided by the Conatita- 
tion and the laws, and that he probably will have no different under- 
standiog of the powers and daties of the federal government relatively 
to the rights of the states and the people under the Constitution than 
that expressed in the inaugural addrese. He desires to preserve the gov- 
ernment that it may be administered for all, as it was admioistered by 
the men who made it. Loyal citizens everywhere bave a right to claim 
this of their government, and the government bas no right to withhold or 
neglect it. It is not perceived that in giviag it there is any coercion, 
any conquest, or any subjugation in any just sense of these terms. 


———_———— 


Kutpevial Parliament. 


SENDING TROOPS TO CANADA. 
House of Commons, June 24. 

Sir J. Fercusson rose to call attention to the intended augmentation 
of the military force in Canada. The matter, he said, was somewhat 
pressing, because from information he had received since he came into 
the house it appeared that the troops were ordered to sail to-morrow. 
There was something wanting exp!anation in the fact of so large a 
reinforcement as 3,000 mea being seat out, and in the manner in which 
they were despatched. The fact that civil war was unhappily imminent 
in the United States had nothing to do with the question, for the house 
had clearly expressed its opinion that abstinence trom all discussion on 
that difficult question was prudent and becoming. He thought that 
the course government was pursuing was very likely to interfere with 
that resolve. The furce was being despatched in bot haste in an ostenta- 
tious manner, in the largest vessel that this country bad ever possessed. 
It was not sent ont in the ordioary manner ia transports belonging to the 
public service, but when it was known that the force was sent ont, it 
would be known all over Europe that it was sent outio the Great Hastern. 
He asked the Government on what grouod so large an expedition was 
being sent out and so hastily despatched? Oa former occasions, when 
government had sent out such a force, it had always being either to gaard 
against some foreiga aggression or to put dowa some iateraal disturbance 
in the colony ; bat there was nothing in the preeeat state of affairs either 
in Canada or in the United States to justify each astep. The position 
of Canada was certainly dangerous to a certain extent, because she bad a 
long and vulnerabie frontier, and there was on the other side of that froa- 
tier a great and epirited people in a very excited etate. At euch a time, in 
a country like the United States, where there was the utmost free- 
dom io the expression of opinion, there was perhaps an exaggera- 
ted and often an intemperate tone used by the writers ia the public press, 
and a disposition to look with jealousy on the conduct of foreign powers, 
and expressions had certainly been used by some of those writers which 
would bave been alarming in anyother country and at any other time, 

















But, we may be told, are not these exorbitant awards the very best 
fecurity for effective management, There might be some force in the 
argament if the directors were owners of the lines they undertake to 
Manage. But as matters stand, the award falls upon the shareholders, 
who have no connexion with the accident, and only affect the directors 
as shareholders in the line, that is, infinitesimally. The engineer, who 
in Mr. Pym’s case is actually respoasible, and the traffic manager, who 
ie usually the party to be beld gailty, alike escape scot free. A reason- 
able award would do all the present system does, viz. place all parties 
concerned in danger of a reprimand from their employers, without in- 
fliictiog ruinous fiues upoa companies whose prosperity is beneficial to 
the public. The only effect of awards like that jast given to Mrs. Pym 
is to compel the directors to strain every nerve in resisting a just claim. 
—London paper. 

— oe 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Delivered to Congress, July 5, 1861. 
POPULAR VIEW OF THE ISSUE. 

In this act, discarding all else, they (the South) have forced upou the 
country the distinct issue: immediate dissolution or blood; and this is- 
sve embraces more than the fate of these United States. It presents to 
the whole family of man the question whetber a constitutional republic 
or democracy, a government of the people, by the same people, can or 
cannot maintain its territorial integrity against its own domestic foes. 
It presents the question whether discontented individuals, too few in num- 
bers to control the administration according to the organic law in any 
case, can always en the pretences made ia this case, or any other pre- 
tences, or arbitrarily without any pretence, break up their government, 
and thus practically put an end to free government upon the earth. I 
forces us to ask : “Is there in all republics this inherent and fatal weak- 

e Must a government, of necessity, be too etrong for the liberties 
of its own people, or too weak to maintain its own existence? 

SUSPENSION OF THR “ HABEAS CORPUS.” 

Soon after the first call for militia it was considered a daty to authorize 

the commanding general, in proper cases, according to his discretion, to 


. regular troops srrived. 


bat he did not think that they called for each a proceeding as thie. He 
thought that, considering the great increase which had taken place in 
the naval and military establishments of this country, we were in a po- 
sition to regard this langaage with iodifference. 4 

It might be said that the force sent out was to guard the frontier, but 
the frontier would be mach better guarded by gunboats on the lakes and 
rivers than by a few troops posted at great distances. Bat there was, 
besides that, a feeling in this country, that beyond the troops fcr garri- 
soning the great forts, this country ought not to be called upon to con- 
tribute to the military expenditure of the colony. If it were said that 
this force was only to reioforce the garrieons, thea be asked bow was it 
that the force in them should have been allowed to fall 80 low as to ne- 
cessitate the despatchiog 3,000 men from this country in sach hot baste? 
Then there was a second class of causes which might render it expedient 
to send out such a force, aod that was the existence or the prospect of 
internal disturbances. In former times there were civil discords in Ca- 
nada, but at the present moment the feeling there was most loyal, and 
the manner in which the Prince of Walce was received by the Canadians, 
showed the friendly disposition of the people towards this country. It 
was not by so small a force as 3,000 men that they could hope to retain 
a hold of Canada, but by the confidence of the people. Bat if Canada 
was disposed to be hostile to the mother country, there could be no more 
unfavourable time for manifeetiog any want of confidence in the feeling 
of loyalty of the Canadian people. If, as some sapposed, there was a 
feeling in Canada to unite with the people of the United States, it was 
not at a moment when the people of the Northern States of America 
might be anxious to obtain compensation for their losses in the South, 
that they should show a want of confidence in the Canadians. Surely if 
any attempt of that kind were made from the United States, there were 
militia volunteers enough in Canada to defend the country till the 
There was this ee -_ that it = 
exposing the troops seat out to great temptation. At the present time 
every eoldier was almost worth bis weight io gold, ard it was a serious 
thing to place men in # position of sacb temptation. He hoped that the 
men sent out would at least have free rations, and be allowed to work at 
their trades and in farming operations, He hoped the noble lord would 





Lord Patwerston—I can have no difficulty in answering the question 
of the hon. and gallant gentleman, though I am surprised at some of the 
arguments he has used. (Hear.) One part of them was an answer to 
the other ; and especially considering the profession to which he beloags 
I should not have expected those insinuations to come from the mouth 
of an hon. gentleman belonging to the service. (Hear, hear.) I entertain 
no such apprehensions, and I[ believe the imputations he has cast on her 
Majesty’s troops are wholly undeserved. The hon. and gallant gentle- 
man asked several questions and mde assertions which he has himself 
answered ia the subsequent part of his speech. At one moment he talked 
of this large expedition and of this momentous measure, but at another 
he treated the force Sent out as small, aod insignificant, and insufficient 
for its parpos2. Which of the two does he mean to abide by? Is ita 
momentous force, or a very small and insigaificant force, and wholly ia- 
aafficient for its purpose? He also said that there could be but two mo- 
tives for which this force was despatched—either to guard against at- 
tacks from the Americans, or for the purpose of suppressiog disturbances 
in Canada. Bat be has himself given a reply to thos: suppositions ; for 
he said be felt no appreheasion of any attack from the Americans: and 
be told us also that the government pledged themselves to maintain neu- 
trality ; and then he entered into an eloquent ani well-deserved pane- 
gyric of the loyalty which prevailed in every part of the North Ameri- 
can colonies, I concur in all those assertioue. We have no reason to 
suppose that the Northern States of America would commit gach an act 
of fully as to add another contest to that in which they ere at presoat 
engaged. (Hear, hear.) Her Majesty’s goverament professed in the 
most solema aod public manner their determivation to abstain from tak- 
ing any part in the contest which now unhappily raged between the 
North and South of America, We rely implicitly on the loyalty of all 
races in Canada, which was manifested in so unequivocal a manver dur- 
ing the recent visit of the Prince of Wales. None of these reasons could 
be the occasion of sending a large force to Canada. But it is the ordi- 
nary practice of all goveroments ia all parts of the world, that when a 
war breaks out aud great military operations are commenced ina neigh- 
bouring state you should take the usual precaution of strengthening in 
some degree the oe! force which may be proximate to the seat of 
war. (Hear, hear.) That is the ordinary precaution, the neglect of 
which would be blameable on the part of those who are charged with 
the interests of the country. (Hear, hear.) That we have not gone be- 
yond that degree of precaution is proved by the admission of the hon. 
and gallant officer, that the force we have sent oat is a emall one. No 
doubt it is a small force, and for a military man to speak of it asa mo- 
meatous measure is an exaggeration which I should not have expacted 
to hear from one so much experienced and possessed of so much military 


| knowledge as the bon. and gallant gentleman. 


If, theo, we have only seat out that small force which was neceasary 
because as he says the garrisons of Montreal and Quebec had been 
brought down to too low a point, the question arises whether we sent it 
out at the proper time and in the proper mavner. The hon. and gallant 
geotieman admitted that reinforcements ought to be sent out, and we 
adopted the very natural course of sending them out in the sammer 
rather than the winter. (Hear, hear.) Another complaint made by the 
hon. gentlemao is rather amasing. Oa former occasions I have heard 
complaio® that the troops were seat out ia insafficient transports, and 
that the government was blameable for making bad arrangements for the 
passage. The complaint of the hou. gentleman now is, that we sent them 
out in the fastest veesela we could obtain, which were also large enough 
to afford them perfect comfort and accommodation. (Hear.) He com- 
plains that we abridged the time of the passage as much as we could, by 
which the troops arrived at their destination with the least possible io- 
convenience. I should really have thought that a military officer would 
have given us credit for such an arrangement, jastead of making it a sub- 
ject of censure. I have only to add, that the measure we have adopted 
indicates no intention of taking any part whatever in the unfortunate 
difference now prevailing amongst our relations, for so I may call them 
—(hear, hear)—in the Unaited States. It indicates no suspicion what- 
ever of the undoubted and proved loyalty of her Majesty’s sabjects in our 
North American provinces, and is adopted solely for tha purpose of tak- 
ing those precautions which are essential when war is going on in the 
neighbouring territory. (Hear, hear.) We have carried out the mea- 
eure in the manner best caloalated to save the troops from the inconve- 
niences which alwaye attend a sea parsage ; and we trust that when the 
arrive at their destination they will bebave with that loyalty for which 
the bon. gentleman does not give them credit, but which | am persuaded 
British soldiers will on a!l occasions exhibit. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir J. Ferovsson explained. He believed that the force was both a 
large and a emall ove. It was a small one for any effective guarding of 
our frontier, whilst it was a large one if no serious operation was con- 
templated. 

Mr. Disraect said he was not disposed to encourage disoussions of 
that description, and he should not have risen at all upon this oc- 
casion but for some remarks of the noble lord, which, although they 
might be ingenious as a parliamentary reply, were beside the special 
question before the house. The noble lord bad evaded the real point at 
issue—namely, what was the policy of this operation, and that was what 
was engaging the attention of the country at the present moment. If there 
had not been disturbances in the United States, would these troops have 
been sent into Canada? They could not be diverted, about seasons of 
the year and other plausible specialities, from a consideration of the real 
question. If distarbances bad not broken out in the United States, would 
these troops have been sent to Canada? Then, if they were sent out in 
consequence of the disturbances in the Uaited States, what was the pur- 
pose tor which they were sent out? To guard the frontier or to increase 
the garrison? If to guard the frontier, they were not enough ; if to in- 
crease the garrison they were not necessary. He could not find any 
eatisfactory reply in the answer of the noble lord. He viewed the = 
of the Government with great anxiety, and he could not say that he did 
so with approbation, The noble lord objected to the troops that were 
sent out being called an expedition. There had been expeditions not 
mach more considerable ia number sent out from this country for great 
objects, and which were frequently referred to, like the expedition to 
Portugal, which did not number more than 5,000 troops, but which was 
often referred to in this country as an historical event ; and the depar- 
ture of these 3,000 troops might possibly occapy a more important posi- 
tion in history than her Majesty’s goverament seemed to contemplate. 
Therefore the government had incurred a serious reepontibility. He did 
not at this moment clearly see the object of the departure of these 
troops. Dismissing from our minds the di-turbances in the United 
States, he did not see the necessity for the operation, and he thought 
that the Canadians might pravide their own defences. Then came the 

uestion was it a wise and sound policy on bebalf of the government? 

e had great doabt of that, and the house must come to an opinion on 
the matter. We knew from all experience in the last disturbances of 
Canada what was the unfortunate result of the position of our armies; 
still no one would pretend tbat therefore we were sending there those 
who could not prevent or defeat the invasion of Canada by the United 
States. He thought that under these circumstances the government 
ought to do nothing to infuse into the minds of the Canadiaos an ides 
that the goveroment of this country was looking to ulterior consequences 
and making preparations for misunderstandings. The only infereace the 
Americans could draw by our sending troops—really an expedition— 
was that we intended to garrison the towns, aud that there was in the 
breast of the British cabicet a fear and preparation for hostilities. He 
trusted that it was not the opinion of the government that such a con- 
tingency might arise. If sach a contingency were to arise it would be 
better to prepare by a powerful force on the other side of the Atlantic, 
in order that no unnecessary apprehension might be chown. Thus there 
might eventually be brought to bear an amount of force with a degree 
ot paomptitade which no other country could provide. (Hear, bear.) 

At present the movement had about it a fearfal and feverish character, 
which he greatly deplored. Whatever the opinion of the government 
might be as to its relations in reference to Canada, he felt that it would 
bave been better to have busbanded our strength, to have shown more 
forbearance, and to have shown moreover by that forbearance confidence 
in the policy which the government adopted and which the country bad 
approved. (Hear, hear.) _ 

THE SUEZ CANAL. 





Tuesday, June 25. 

r. Grirritn asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
nee received any information that M. de Lesseps had obtained, or was 
likely to obtain, authority from the Pacha of Egypt to compel the na- 
tives, by forced labour, to work on the Saez Canal ; whetber was it io 
accordance with the engagements of the Pacha towards the Porte, for 
the observance of the Hatti Scheriff of Gulbané and otber bamane edicts 
of the Empire, that be chould compel the natives of Egypt to work by 
forced labour ; and whetber her Mejesty’s government bad made, or pro- 
pored to make, any communication to the governments of Turkey, Egypt, 
or France, in the interest of humanity, on this subject? 








be able to give a satisfactory answer to these questions. 











Lord J. Russett—Io reply to the first question of the hon. gentleman, 
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I have to sate that we bad information some time ago from her Majes-| Is it the force of habit that induces eo many of our leading official men to 
ty’s Conrul-General in Egypt, that M. de Lesseps bad obtained an order | cling tenaciously to the routine of their earlier lives? The reverze is the 


from tbe Pacha of Egypt, that 10000 natives sbould be employed by 
forced labour on the works of the SuezCanal. The coneul-general stated 


be believed that some of them had been teat down by the railway in| 


order to labour at there works, but that be expected that in afew days 
they would be allowed to depart again. — 
that the works of the canal are pfoceeding. 


bad referred to, viz., that the system of forced labour was against the 


I thiok tbat is rather a proof | 
After that her Mojosty’s | 
government applied to the Porte, and stated what the hon. gentleman | 


case among our men of businese, with whom the great object of life is to 
achieve a compeiency to retire upon. Bat it is the individual who con- 
cerns us at the moment. The life and character of the deceased is 
sketched at some length elsewhere. We will but add, on the authority 
of Lord Granville speaking in the House of Lords, that the late Lord 
Chancellor had assisted at a Cabinet Council on Saturday, the 220d ult., 


agreement cf tbe Sultan, According to the last accounts I bave received, | and bad in the eveaing joined in the intercoucse of a social circle at his 


Kurechid Pacha stated that there was no forced labour employed in 
prevalent. 


make furiber inquiry into the subject. Io conclusion, I may inform the 
hon. gentleman acd the house that her Majesty's government have re- 
ceived intellig: nce to day that the Sultan died this morning. 


NEW GRENADA ; BLOCKADE. 
Thursday, June 27. 

Mr. Berkevey asked whether the Government recognizes the right of 
New Grenada or the Grenadian Coutederation to close or blockade cer- 
tain porte. 

Lord Jouy Russe.t. replied that in the case of rebellion the Govern- 
ment had a right to close the porte, but if in case of civil war the 
ports were de fucto occupied by the iosargeuts, they could not take that 
step according to international law. The British Naval Commander 
would not therefore rccoguize the right of clotiog the ports. 

a 
A NIGHT IN THE MODEL CAPITAL. 


A gentleman named Gauthier—M. Jules Gauthier—has been tu'or for 
Bome years past to the sons of the Duke de Nemours, He is simply and 
purely a Professor—a man of letters—and he bas never yet, I believe, 
taken the remo‘est intercst in policica or political discussions, I am not 
quite eure that he ever looks at a newspaper, and his leisure bourse are 
generally devoted to photography as aa amusement, and in which he is 
said to be an adept. A ton of the Duke de Nemours has entered, or is 
about to enter, the Artillery College of Segovia, in Spain ; and, as the best 
relations exist tetween tbe tutor and bis pupil, he will be still attached 
to the young Prince during the period of his military studies. Previous 
to setting out for Savogia M. Gauthier was anxious to spend a few weeks 
witb bis friends in Burgundy. He arrived in Paris oa Thureday night 
last, and, to bis astonishment, found himeelt arrested at the railway ter- 
minus by a person whom he bad never seen before, but who bad taken 
eo much interest in him as to be perfectly well acquainted with his name, 
his age, his height, the colour of bis hair, and every feature of bis coun- 
tenauce. The stranger, who was io fact a police agent, informed M. 
Gauthier tbat be must forthwith accompany him to the Prefecture of 
Police, as the Prefect would be delighted to bave a liitle conversation 
witb bim before be went to bis hotel. He bad no alternative@ut to obey. 
He took with him his portmanteau, and accompanied bis mysterious in- 
terlocutor to the Prefecture. When he arrived there the Prefect was 
either out or in bed, and M. Gauthier was questioned by the Commisrary 
of Police. He was told that information bad been eent from Londoa that 
a very suspicious person, who was known to be often at Claremont, and 
who was very probably the bearer <f important letters and documents 
affecting the eafety of the State, &c., would arrive in Paris that night. 
M. Gauthier declared that the icformation was utterly false, or was con- 
cocted only to mystify the authorities, and he at once opened his port- 
manteau and expored its content A most careful search was made— 
cravats, shirts, aud stockings unfolded ; razors, with the Sheffield mark, 
examined with an eye keecer than their edge; the pocket of the coats 


and pantaloocs dived into ; paleté's tarned inside out ; and the lining of 


a bat minutely serutinized. Nothing was found, eave and except two 
old copies of tfe Duke D’Aumale’s pampblet. This was a godsend. “S'r,” 
he was told, “a serious charge might be brought agaiost you, introduc- 
ing into France a publication in French, printed and published ina 
foreign country, without the name of the printer or publisher—a letter 
on the bis‘ory of France!’ 

M. Guutbier said that the copies were very mucb ai the dispoeal of the 
Commirsary, who might do what be pleased with them. The search was 


repeated, but without effict; nothing appeared to justify the arrest of 


M. Gauthier. The weather was oppressively hot ; M. Gautbier was very 
tired—probably very thirsty, and certainly very sleepy. 


the Prefect of Police, and that it was far too early to disturb that fuac- 
tionary, who probably was then entering on bis second sleep. He was, 
however, hospitably offered gratuitous accommodation at the Prefecture. 
The accommedation at the Prefecture meant passing the night, or the 
morning (for it was then near 5 o’clock), in acell. It is fair to say that 
M. Gauthier was not ebut up in the same cage with the pickpockets and 
other nocturnal vegrante, but was put into a cell by himself, to await 
the breaking of the Prefect’s slumbers. The furniture of the cell was not 
equal to what might be found at the Bristol, Windsor, or the Louvre. It 
was, jodeed, of Spartaa simplicity,—a chair, and what courtesy pushed 
to extreme might term a bed. The bed looked ro uninviting, in more 
ways than one, that M. Gauthier preferred passing the rest ot the time 
on a chair, repeating, like Sterne’s starting, “ I can’t get out.” I believe 
it was 12 o’clock before he was allowed to proceed to his hotel, exulting 
in the thought that bis troubles were at last over. 

Nothing of the kind ; his troubles were not over. A communication 
had beea made to the Prefect, or the Commissary of Police, that, though 
nothing bad beea foand on M. Gauthier to iocrminate him, yet that a 
myetterious acd dangerous-looking deal box of sma!] dimensions bad been 
that morning, and duriog the investigation at the Prefecture, received 
at the hotel to bis address, and on M. Gauthier’s arrival be found an 
agent of police ia his room eyeing the box suspiciously. “ What have 
you got in this box?” asked the agent? “I require to know.” “ Well, 
then,” said M. Gauthier, looking steadfastly at the box, and then im- 

leringly at the agent, “ I tell you fraukly that it contains something of 

mportance, and which I would not on avy account wish you to te ze. 
Take care |” 

The agent drew back, with a movement similar to that which a novice 
in the pugilistic art might make in receiving a “ one-two” from the fist 
of Tom Sayers. Ie recoiled a little, approached, and again stood back, 
as if be thought a half-dozen fulmicatiog shells lay bid ia it. He re- 
quired M. Gauthier to open the box. M. Gauthier appeared unwilling to 
take the iuitiative, tut handed the key to the agent, begging him to take 
care, and, above all, not to seize the contents. There was no help for 
it; the box must be opened; screwing therefore bis courage to the 
highest po nt, the agent slowly and cautiously opened the lid, ard found 
@ suspicious looking package wrapped up in paper. He undid the pa- 
per, and, lo, and behold! instead of fulminatiog bombs or “ double-bar- 
relled swords and cut-and thrust pistols,” there appeared weapons of 
another kind—a dozen of silver forks and 8pooas, which had beea seat as 
& present from a friend in Eogland. 

he police agent and M. Gauthier exchanged looks for ome f 
the most comic kind. The agent shrugged bis tow po a 
=o trouble he bad given, saluted, and we 
verbal to the archives of the prefecture. M. Gauthier replaced bi 
in the box, made his toilet, weat to dine, passed a onal watt atten 
by this time started for Burgundy, where be speads a few weeks before 
joining h's pupil at Segovia. So ends this * 
Paris leer, June 25, 
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He asked to 
be allowed to go away, es there was no motive for detuining him. He 
was told, however, that the thing wes impossible without the orders of 


own house, In the afvernoon of the same day, he etated to a friend in 
Egypt. and that be did not give any credence to the reports which dat 7 


Whether it was that the pacha was deceived, or the consul- | 
general, it is impossible for me to say ; I can only add that I propose to | 


conversation, alluding to the long illoess of a common friend, that there 
was a prayer in our Liturgy agaioct sudden death, but which he thought 
thould be a prayer against prolonged illness. This latter, thea, he was 
spared. But the world moves, and stays not to mourn long for the de- 
parted. ‘“ The King is dead! Long live the King!” Lord Campbell dies, 
and to him succeeds promptly Sir Richard Bethell, the Attorney General, 
now Baron Westbury. Our Britieh readers know tbat this is the ordi- 
nary routine ; but it eeems to us manifestly inconvenient, as in this case, 
that the youngest Peer, the one created at the instant, should forthwith 
step on to the Wooleack and preside over the deliberations of an assem- 
blage so staid, co wedded to precedeuts, and representing in eome of its 
component parts the choicest intelligence of the reaim. What will be- 
come of the Bankruptcy Bill, amended by the Lords, without its author 
to manage it in the Commons’, we shall perbaps learn by the next ar- 
rival—Lord Abinger, ancther noted lawyer, drops his robes almcst 
simultaneously with his contemporary and brother-in-law, Lord Camp- 
bell. 

The proceedings in Parliament have not been particularly interesting. 
We copy elsewhere a conversation—it can scarcely be called a debate— 
in the Lower House, respecting the late augmentation of our forces in 
Canada. We copy it, asin duty bound; but mast owa that it leaves 
entirely untouched the real motives of the Cabinet in ordering that step, 
while it shows how easy it isto make absurd objections to any govern- 
mental step whatever. Probably a combioation of several motives 
brought about the movement in question ; but whetber i is mainly to be 
viewed asa reply to Mr. Seward, ae the fulfilment of a long-designed 
intention, or as a bint to unquiet spirits in Newfoundland, we care not 
now to determine. That the Great Eastern should be accepted for 
tHis service was natural enough. There has been prodigious talk of her 
adaptability for such employment. Here was an excellent opportunity 
of trying ber. We are rejoiced to find that she performed co well. The 
Canadians are not in the least degree afraid that the troops are rent to 
over-ride them. Our most blatant aburers in there States have honesty 
and sagacity enough to be silent on the topic—save the Hercld, waich 
is not worth notice, We may pass on to other topics, then, and leave 
Parliament men and reviewers to fight out at their leisure the general 
question of Colonial defences. 

Mr. Cobden has been making a epeech at Rochdale ; and as Mr. Cobden 
is a man of weight with the manufacturing classes, and has been promi- 
nent of late as a volunteer negotiator of foreign treaties, he commands 
much attention from the press. For our own part, we can find no no- 
velty whatever in what was said, nor any special merit. It is just what 
Mr. Cobden has said repeatedly : the Emperor of the French is the most 
guilelezs of rulers; claret is infloitely preferable to port or sherry ; the 
Volunteer system was all a ridiculous farce ; invasion is a bugbear. 
Now we have considerable regard for Mr. Cobden ; we believe him to be 
honest ; we know him posseseed of talents, fearless and hard-working. 
Yet somehow, when we see him or think of him, we are always reminded 
of the late Lord Melbourne’s forcible bat inelegant expression, in refer- 
ence to some oue whose name we forget: “ Ob, I hate the sort of fellows 
who are always 20 cock-sure that they’re right!” Mr. Cobden, though 
we are very far from hating him, is one of this sort. Mr. Bright is 
another. 

In another column may be read the announcement of the new East 
Indian Order of Knighthood. May it be always worthily bestowed, as 
we are sure it will be worthily fought for and worked for—unless the 
late transfer from the service of a Company to that of the Crown should 
deteriorate the mental and physical qualities of a remarkable class of 
our countrymen.—The Indian districts, made desolate by famine, tave 
been greatly relieved.—Hopes are entertained that Mr. Laing may re- 
cover his health—The Queen is gradually resuming her accustomed 
habits, having held a second drawing room. The Prince and Princess 
Frederick William have succeeded the King of the Belgians, as family 
visitors to her Majesiy.—The descriptions of the terrific fire in the neigh- 
bourhood of London Bridge, which occurred on the 22ad ult., were not 
exaggerated. The loss was immense. The produce market was affected, 
as also the stock-market by the prospect of the Inturance Companies 
selliog out in order to pay their lossee. Serious alarm was at one time 
entertained, lest the Great Fire of London should be repzated. 


The Continental news is of more importance than usual, though we are 
compelled by lack of space to condense it. Any one, ovt of several 
items, might however suggest a homily.—The Scltap, Abdul Medjid, is 
dead ; but it is not expected that his brother, who eacceeds him, will ma- 
terially change his foreign policy. It is to be hoped—rather more than 
anticipated—that the internal state of Turkey and the surroundings of 
the government will be in some measure reformed. The decay has been 
rapid ; extinction wil! otherwise eneue.— France has formally recogoised 
the new kingdom of Italy ; and Baron Ricasoli has indirectly announced 
that no price has been extorted for this boon. The Emperor meanwhile 
disclaims entire identification with the Cabicet of Turin, and maintains 
his garrieon at Rome. The Roman questioa is in truth still open. 
The declining health of the Pope may possibly facilitate a set- 
tlement. Political brigands are so namerous and 








troublesome in 


| the Neapolitan States, that a strong Italian force is ordered thither, to 
shoulders, begged pardon | ' 
at bis way to add bis proces | 


pat them down.—The Swiss and Savoy difficulty, we forgot to state 
above, bas been debated in our Hous: of Lords, but without leading io 
any special reeult. 

Spain has followed the example of France and Great Britain, and bas 


‘strange eventful history,” — officially proclaimed her strictly neutral position in the civil war now 


raging—wagiog perhaps would be the more appropriate term—between 
the United and the Cocfederate States of America. The Southern pri- 
vateers will therefore find their success, even their existence afloat, be- 
come more and more precarious. 


Congress; the President's Message; the War. 
The reader would not be grateful, were we to give up three or four 
columas of our epace to a full report of Mr. Lincolu’s Address to the Le- 


| gislature}iof the United States, with which the business of the Extra 


By various arrivals at eundry ports, by mail and by telegraph, we are | Session was opened on Friday of last week. The few brief extracts, 


supplied with Liverpool news to the 29th ult. The items are of consi- 
derable interest. 

Joho, Lord Campbell, Lord High Chancellor, was found dead in bie 
bed room on the morning of the 23rd ult., after a very long life devoted 
to serving the State—and himself. We remember seeing him pres'ding 
in bis Court, rather more than a yesr ago, and wondering thea what pos- 
sible attraction there could be in the dry details of a Chancery suit for 
an intellect such as bis, at a period when his race must be so pearly run. 


which may {be found elsewhere, are encugh for us to place on record— 
for the world is wearied of arguments on the right of States to secede, 
and bas longfago heard all that it desires to hear about Fort Sumter, and 
the striking of the first blow. What attention can be spared from the pre- 
sent Is bestowed upon the future, though it may bave been Mr. L'ncolo's 
duty to lay. before the country his own version of the past, and to explain 
how his actual views are shaped thereby. 





Mr. Liacola evidently does not affect a polished style. He is blant 
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and vigorous; by no means ornate. He puts the case also very tersely 

and with just the slightest imagiaable dash of satire, when he makes his 
priocipal recommendation. There is no beating about the bash, He 
asks plamply for four hundred thousand men and four hundred millions 
of dollars, adding—and it is here we detect a slight touch of Pleasantry 
—-tbat the number of men is only about one tenth of those available in 
States where “ apparently all are willing to engage,” and that the amoun 

of money is less than one twenty-third part of the wealth owned by meq 
“who seem realy to devote the whole.” Are the seem and the opparently 

id , or were they meant asa gentle reproach? We 
are not called apon to decide; neither would we under-ake to say, whe. 
ther any importance ought to be attached to the use of another qualify. 
ing expression, that occurs in the only other paragraph which deals qj. 
rectly with the future, Assuming that the “rebellion shall have bean 
suppressed,” Mr. Lincoln declares that tbe policy of bis Goverament 
will not probably be different from that foreshadowed in his Inaugural Aq. 
dress. We marvel, bat abstain from guessing, whether this also be ag 
accidental phrase.—It would become us better to note closely what the 
President says of foreign nations; but his words} hereupon are ro few, 
that there is little to fasten upon. The allasion to France and Engigng 
is nevertheless sufficiently distinct ; yet, while a motive for the course of 
action they have adopted is gratuitoasly assumed, the action itself jg 
not passed under review. There is no mentioz of blockade, or privateer. 
ing, or any of the puints that most especially cohcern us. Perbaps the 
Executive felt that toecko the insane popular outcry, almost universal g 
month since, might involve him in diplomatic altercations; perbaps he 
could not raa counter to it, without finding himself in a very hornet’, 
nest of abusers, He has touched the subject therefore as lightly as possi. 
ble, candidly admitting too that the forbearance of “ this” Government, 
which naturally influenced other Governments, was “ extraordioary,.” 
Verily it was ; and if we were at a loss now for any further jastification of 
the two powers just alluded to, we need not ge beyond this Speech itself, 
wherein the President—after being for four months in the full exercise 
of power—asks for a military force nearly equivalent to that which 
France now keeps on foot, and for a pecuniary grant exceeding a whole 
year’s reveaue of Great Britain, that he may deal with his seceding 
countrymen. There was not however the slightest cause for introducing 
the word now in declaring that “ the Sovereignty and rights of the United 
States are now everywhere practically respected by foreign powers ” 
they were jast as well respected in Apvil and May as they now are— 
nether more nor less. They have never been called in questioa. 

We have already remarked that vigour, and not polish, characterises 
the President’s style. Noting thereia his abstinence from the babitual 
conventionalisms of State papers, we must own our surprise to find one 
stale idea revamped—one, whence it seems impossible that the American 
mind should dissever itself. Mr. Lincoln, in common with every echool- 
boy, and almost every Fourth-of-July orator, believes that the present 
confl’ct between North and South “ embraces more than the fate of thess 
United States ;” that the “ whole family of man” is profoundly interested 
in the working out, as it were, of some grand governmental problem ; 
and that there is to be “ an end of free government upon the earth” if 
the South should d in per tly dissolving ite political partner- 
sbip with the North. Now in regard to the magnitude of this contest, no one 
doubts that myriads of the present generation are immediate!y and pro- 
foundly concerned ; but not because any new principle is invo!ved, or be- 
cause Mr. Lincola and his Cabinet are setting an example to the rest of 
mankiod in an emergency such as the world never raw. If this Union thould 
be broken up, the Republican system of governing would be proved 
neither better nor worse. it bas been tried a thousand times in the Old 
World, a hundred times in certain portions of the New. It is no modern 
invention, as history atteeta; and each particular case of success or 
failure is to be traced to modifying local circumstances. These also 
vary so much among themselves, that it is absurd for this country to ar- 
rogate to itself the power of determining a question that must ever 
remain an open one. Are there not indeed many and most obvious rea- 
sons why the world at large, looking hopefally to this land as an asy- 
ium from oppression, and a boundless fizid for enterprise, should mourn 
to see it desolated by civil war? There needs no nice argument, we say, 
to show the horrors and evils of a protracted and envenomed struggle ; 
bat nct all the philosophic lecturers of the day can persuade us that any 
result is to determine authoritatively the questions that must ever vex a 
body politic. There were brave men before Agamemnon ; there will be 
disputants to the end of the chapter. At the moment, the issue bangs 
upon numbers and dollars and gunpowder. The questioa is not whether 
all Republics must be strong or weak, from inherent political causes; 
it is simply whether this one is to be held together or divided. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s allusion to the hopes of humanity is therefore but a meaningless 
repetition ; bis call for the thousands of men end the millioas of treasure 
constitutes the marrow of his Speech. 

The Reports from the respective Secre'aries for Financial, Military, 
and Naval Affairs, are too long for our columns ; and indeed the condi. 
tion and progress of each Department are better elucidated by its owa do- 
ings and by votes ia Congress, than they can be by any state paper. A 
few words on this poiat then are only required.—Mr. Secretary Chase, of 
the Treasury, estimates the national expenditure for the year that 
commenced with this month of July at 320 millions of dollars, proposicg 
to borrow 240 millions, aud raise 80 by taxation.—Mr. Secretary Cameron 
estimates the total force now in the fizld at 310,000, of whom 80,000 are 
three months’ volunteers. Bat Congress will regulate the numbers 
herein, as it will those also which regard the sinews of war.—Mr. Welles, 
speaking for the Navy, announces that, exclutive of steam and sailing 
transports, there are 82 vessels afloat, carrying upwards of 1,100 guns; 
that 22 of these, carrying nearly 300 guns, form the squadron on the 
Atlantic coast ; and that, in adJition to the seven sloops-of-war, ordered 
by the late Administration, contracts have been made for building 
twenty-three gun-boats, of 500 tons each. 

Now let us cast a basty glance at the proceedings of Congress, where- 
in there bas been already displayed a remarkable readiness to respond 
to the Pressdent’s appeal, and to furnish unlimited supplies for prose- 
cuting the war with vigour. A emall number of Members only, in either 
House, struggles against the prepond:rating animus ; but struggles ap- 
parently in vain, Congress outstrips the President in its estimate of 
the means required for subdaing the Southera Confederacy, and votes its 
own off-hand. A general Bill has been passed, with a rush, appropriating 
the gigantic sum of five hundred millions of dollars to enable the Pre- 
sident to accept such number of volunteers as shall become necessary, 
not exceeding five hundred thousand! A special Loan Bill has autho- 
rized the Treasury to borrow one balf the sum named. Nor is this a mere 
effusion ; no doubt is entertained as to the money forthcoming, when called 
for. Wall street seems to bail the establishment of a respectable National 
Debt, as though it were an admirable financial move ; just as a large stand- 
ing army is all at once believed to be a safeguard for popular liberties, by 
the very epeakera aad writers who have been most conspicuous in re- 
proachiog Europe for this speciality in its systems of goverament. So 
determined in fact are capitalists hereabouts to tarn an hones penny’s- 
worth of interest for their meney, now locked up idle, that in two or 
three hours, on Tuesday last, five millions of dollars in specie were 
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immediate remittance, and more than three millions of the sum were 
forthwith deposited here in the Sub-Treasury.—In Congres, again, six 
millions bave been voted for the payment of the Militia and Volun- 
teers; aod a Bill hae passed, by which the duties paid by 
Nortbern States on imported arm, are to be refunded. An 
Indemnity Bill, approving all the unconstitutional measures late'y 
adopted by the President, bas caused some debate, but no serious opposi- 
tion ; there is scarcely a doubt that it will be passed also by an overwhelm- 
ing mejority.—The Senators from the Confed«rated States have been, by 
yote, expelled from the Senate.—A Resolution bas been carried in the 
House, declaring tbat the Army js not legally bound to enforce the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law.—It has been formally agreed that no other business, 
than that pertaining to the conduct of the war, shall occupy the Legis- 
lature during the extra session.— Of the ecveral notices of motion that 
have been given, we can bat allude to two. The one proposes to repea! 
all laws creating ports of entry in the seceded States; the other, by Mr. 
Vallandigham, proposes the repeal of the Tariff Act of this year. The 
former would now be of no effect whatever, as regards the necessity of | 
blockade ; it is too late, after the recoguition of belligerent rights, to 
adopt such a course. A case in point came up before our House of Com- 
mone, on the evening of the 27th ult., in reference to New Grenada, os 
may be reen in our Parliameniary extracts for the week. The Morrill | 
Tariff may perbaps be modified ; it will surely not be repealed. } 
If the military movements of the week had ben on a similar scale, | 
and had been similarly prompt and sweeping, we should not lack mate- | 
rial for a paragraph. But again the “ victories” and “ desperate fights”’ | 
—which issue so sonorously from the lips of the shouting news-boys, and | 
look so impcesing in the large headings of the daily journals—dwindle 
joto comparative nothingness&s you proceed to examine the details, 
makiog due allowance for the}predominent tendency towards exaggera- 


| Weber's “ Jubilee,” an appropriate termination to the 49th season, and which 
| would be a no less appropriate inauguration of the 50th. 
conducted the whole concert with his wonted skill ; and it was gratifying to 


| audience of his invaluable services could not have been given than the enthu- 

















be left to the imagination of the reader. The incident was one of rare interest. 
It seemed almost #8 though, in the hour of its threatened dissolution, the spirit | 
of one of the old giants of the Philharmonic had appeared to give the members | 
courage, and lead them once again to victory. A more brilliant finale to the | 
last season before the jobilee,—a more auspicious forestiadowing of the triumph | 
cf the jubilee itself,—tban this apparition of Moscheles, who was 30 years ago 
the very soul of the institution, could hardly have been thought of. 

A word must suffice for the rest of the concert. The symphonies weze| 
Haydn's “ La Reine de France,” which recalled the glories of the Philharmonic | 
in its infancy, and Beethoven’s colossal C minor, which recalled the glories of | 
the Philharmonic in its prime. The other concerto was that of Beethoven for | 
the violin (violinist, Herr Strauss, whose success at a former concert fully jasti- | 
fied his re-engagemeut at this); the singers were Mademoiselle Guerabella, | 
Signor Steller, and Mr. Teanant, who sang, and sang well, selections from the 
operatic music of Rossivi, Mercadante, and Mozart; and the overture was 





Professor Bennett 


observe the — he took with the accompaniment to the concerto of Herr 
Moscheles. What Herr Mosckeles was at one time to the Philharmonic Society 
Professor Bennett is now ; and a stronger proof of the sense entertained by the 


siastic demonstration at the end of the concert, when he was recalled and 
applauded with a warmth and unanimity not to be surprised. 





Drama. 


Some of the hints concerning the accommodation at places of public resort, 
here copied from a London coatemporary, may be found useful in these lati- 
tudes. How many theatres and opera-houses are there in this country, which 
are juconvenient and uncomfortable and unattractive for ninety-nine nights out 
of a hundred, seemingly because on the huudredth an occasion for cramming | 
may arise. 

The “ Alhambra,” “ (xford,” “Canterbury,” and other music-halls which 
are springing up so rapidly in London, whatever their other effects, will pro- 
duce at least ove unexpected result. They are teaching us how to build places 
of amusement. Except a London parish church, there is no place in the world 
which taxes our powers of physical endurance.so sharply as a London theatre 
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bth ult. for Ostend.——_——The reporis respecting the health of t 
Empress of Austria are very bad indeed. She nae pon to Corfu ; A 
said to be fully aware of her own state. —-——At a ale of yearlings, at 
Middle Park, Eltham, Kent, a bay colt by West Australian, brought 1,500 
guiness, another by Wild Darrel 1,100 guineas. Captain Simp- 
son, of the brig Bird of the Wave, which arrived at Bos'on recently from 
Port-au-E rince, reports having seen on the 18th ult., in lat. 20 59, lon. 
72 51, no land io sight, a floaiing island, about eighty feet in diameter. 
It was covered with a thick growth of underbrush, aud bad upon it se- 
veral trees trom twenty to thirty feet in height. The brig passed with- 
in two bundred feet of the island.—_——— An astronomer in Paris, who 
has devoted thirty years to the stady of shooting stars, says that be can 
tell the general meteoroldgical character of the year from the curves 
which these stars make while falling. —A telegram from Calcutta 
dated May 24\b, says that Mr. Laing had gove to sea. When the pilot 
left he was reported better.——-——The Queen, Prince Consort, Prince 
of Wales, the Princess Alice, and Prince Louis ot Hesse, paid a visit to 
the Countess de Neuilly at Claremont, on tiie 25th ibicsencecacil a re- 
cent sale of pictures ia London, a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds told 
for 1.710 guineas. The sale comprised a large number of paiotiogs by 
various artists, the prices raugiog fron £100 to the above sum. The 
total receipts were £17.000.—-——A joke was current during the de- 
bates oa the tea and paper duties. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was asked whether it was to be “ Tea and turn-out,” to which he re- 
plied, “No. Paper and stationary.” ——A new opera, by M. Hector 
Berlioz, isin preparation in Paris, the comporer being also author of 
ibe poem or libretio, which is said to be a masterpicc. The work is to be 
called “ The Trojans,” aud will take us back to the bervic age of Greece, 
The Bund of Berne states that a mansion and es'ate, in the Vicinity 
of Lacerne, have been purchased for the King of Naples for the sum of 
400,000fr.———Some of the French journals say that Liszt is about to 
be appointed superintendent of chamber music to the Emperor. The 
post, a purely honorary one, would place him in the eame position 
in bis Majesty’s housebold as that which in the Court of Prussia 
was formerly held by Spontini, and now by Meyerbeer. — 
Miss Cherlotte Cashman and Miss Stebbius the sculp’ress, will leave for 














ora London lecture-room. In the church the blunder, however aunoying, is, Europe, in the Persia, on Weduesday next.—— ——-The Artesian Well of 


| perhaps, intelligible. 


The builders obviously believe that physical discomforts 


tion. The “ great battle” in Virginia is etill expected. The army of | tends to earnestness in prayer, and that a gentle spirit of resiguation to un- 


peuny-a-liners at Washington is exhausting iteelf in promises and prog- | avoidable miseries is the preparation best adapted to secure benetit from theolu 


nosticatione.—There haz, however, been one serious cffair, though even | 
jn this the nominal list of killed and wounded bears no proportion to the im- | 
portance attached to it, and, besides, we bave but one-sided accounts, On 
the 5th inst , an action took place, near Carthage, in Missouri, between 1500 
Federal (aow called National) troops and several thousand (they have 
dropped within these two days from thirteen to eix thousand) seceded 
Missourians. The former were commanded by a Colouel Stiegel, who is 
reported to have cleverly outmanceavred and totaliy defeated hie oppo 
pente, saffering on his owo side the usual “ insignificant loss’? which 
tallies still with the usual “bard” fightiog, and inflicting a loss | 
on his opponents vaguely eet dowa at two hundred killed. 
The “future Macaalay,” who meets us at every turn, will 
have no enviable task in band, if be sezk to reduce to me- 
derate dimensions, and to filter down into truthful consistency, the 
mass of inconsistent and trivial ramours that are current now in printed 
and therefore permaneat form.—Early in the week, a momentary ex- 
citement was caused by the arrival of ajfieg of trace from Richmond at 
head-quarters on the Southern side of the Potomac, opposite Washing- 
ton. Bat nothing came of it; the communication was unimportant, or 
the secret of its contents was well kept from the curious—The receipt 
of Southern papers is so rare, that we must look upon every event 
through Northern spectacles. Among the few facts that reach us from 
the South, we note that Bishop Polk of Louisiana bas exchanged his 
crozier for a sword, and has accepted the commission of a Major-Gene 
neral in the service of the Confederate States ; also that “ the first vessel 
of the C, S. little navy,” the Sumter, put to sea a fortnight since, haviog 
tuo the paper blockade of the Mississippi.—It is announced also that 
several prizes have been made by a privateer off Cape Hatteras, 

The Fourth of July—we forgot to record it last week—was duly ce- 
lebrated in this city. More gunpowder, it seems to us, was expended 
than has been burned during the war—if we except the bombardment of 

Fort Sumter But then patriotirm is at fever-heat ; every boy be- 
tween 9 and 15 js cr aspires to be a Zouave, in dress, equ'pment, and 
drill. Why, even the Aldermea bave caught the infection, and passed 

& ordinance, the other day, appropriating $500,000 for the relicf ond 
eupport of the wives aad children of Volunteers, 





The General Election in Canada. 

The Coneervative tendency of the day becomes more and more ap- 
parent. In Eogland we see it in the gradual strengtheniog of Lord 
Derby’s ranks. Ia Canada it has juet now been singularly manifested, 
in the simultaneous defeat of the Alpha and the Omega of the Brown- 
Dorion party, Mr. Brown of Toronto and Mr. Dorion of Montreal havivg 
failed to secure eeats in the new House of Assembly, for those very 
places that know them best. The latter gentleman was defeated by Mr. 
Cartier, the actoal Premier, as though it were desirable to make the 
party humiliation more complete, and to prove that the greatest of all 
possible absurditics was to point either to Paris or to Washington, as a 
political relief for lccal and temporary ineonvenierces. Mr. Brown it 
is announced, retires for a time into private life ; but if he still conduct | 
his bold and enterprising paper, the Globe, the retirement will be more | 
Dominal than rea'.—We wait to hear who is to be the new leader of the 
Opposition—a etreng man, we bope, for Opposition is the life and eoul of 
& representative Government ; ror is the present Administration so en 
tirely above reprosch, that outsiders should desire to see it abso! ved from 
& constant and wuolesome supervision. 

The Great Eastern is the lion of the day at Quebec. She is to load 
there, and eail—we precume for Liverpool—on the Sth cf August. | 

See ae 


ya usc. 








A very hearty welcome is thus given by the Times’ critic of the 25th ult., 
to a veteran who, we thought, bad passed away. | 
The Philba:monic Society has just terminated a series of performances (its | 
49h) almost unprecedented iz success. Last night, at the eighth and final | 
conceit, there was a feature of more than ccmmon interest. That veteran to | 
Whem the mcdern at of pisnoforte playing and the mcdern art of pianoforte | 
cy ctiticn Cwes Fo mich, who, besides being the real originator of the “ bra- | 
Vura” style cut of which so meny celebrities bave risen, is a classical musician 
of the genuine stam p, and author of concertos, sonatas, studies, and a multi- | 
tude ct works that the world (of music) wi)l not readily let die—Herr Ignace 
Mesrcheles—who, after residing amcng us for more than a quarter of a century, | 
and leyirg the besis of a solid and legitimate school, left England in 1546, io 
Setume & port of equal hcnour and responsibility in bis own country, was in- | 


| noe to #ppear ence more, and for the ast time, on the platform of the Phil- 


simenic cn Lesa, where be bed wen to many leurels as composer, pianist, | 
and coréuctor, and to perform one of bis own #plendid pieces for pianoforte 
with orchestra) accc mpapiments—viz., the concerto in G minor, still (and like- 
ly to be aiweys) regarded as a mcdel easier to admire than to imitate. 

That every lover of the instroment, of which Herr Moscheles is one of the 
—_ justly famous representatives, amateurs and professors in an equal degree, 
oo be «ager to welcome and spplaud the honoured master, cne of the very 

: “ 4 Tace of musical Titans, who thus amicably consented to forget that he had 
aband ned pubtic life, and to come once more among them, solicitor, as in the 
olden time, for the guerdon of public approbation, was natural ; nor could any 
Gne have felt su price at seeing the Hanover-equare Rocms literally crammed | 


to suffocation. 


—n ary ma wd reception awarded to Herr Moscheles as he ascended the 
cps that les@into the orchestra; or the repeated and hearty bursts of recog- 
cee that greeted esch familiar passage of his concerto; or the rapturous 
i — that, fire ™ every corner of the room, bore witness to the real delight 
bs = contsibuted by his performance, would be difficult, if not impossible. 
nt oa ep syec—be W, while the hand wes frequently unnerved that once was 
pa —— Cexterous, and firm, the mind preved still vigorous and young, 
tho it up with the “ divine spark,” and in possession of absolute control over | 
ore subtiet es of expression, those genuine touches, that distinguish the great | 
Musicien from the mere virtuoso, the ebilled executant and vova (oul—wust 


| 


| middie aisle. 


gical instruction. It is doubtless for this reason that pews are always con- 
structed so as to cramp the knees, that pew seats always incline downwards, 
that churches are so wretchedly ventilated, and that locomotica should be 
denounced as so nearly akin to a crime. 

But theatres and concert-rooms are intended to amuse, and their proprietors 
have at least no avowed desire to increase their attractions by a modicum of 
torture. Yet there are few situations in life where the mind is not in better 
humour for appreciation than in a crowded concert-room, or half-crowded thea- 
tre. In the former the arrangements are bad almost without exception. In 
every portion of the space the discomfort is equalized impartially. Hard 
benches placed so close together that lounging is impossible are intersected by 
passages so narrow that locomotion requires the sill of M. Blondin ; and so 
infrequent that the unhsppy victim, however weary, or iacommoded by 
draughts, or bored by the whispers of his next neighvour, can no more ex 
change his quarters than he could leave bis pew for the cooler bench in the 
Io most concert-rooms a visitor who shifted his seat, or tried to 
stretch bis legs during a two hours’ performance, or even turned in weariness 
on his chair, would be observed as angrily as if he were deliberately interrupt- 
ing the musicians. The common excuse for this imprisonment that moving in- 
terrupts the performance, is the merest subterfuge. A hundced firms ia Lon- 
don wil! provide sott coloured felts, quite cheap and pretty enough to use, and 
which would eflectually deaden sound. The cause of the evil is simply the at- 
tempt to cram as many people into a room as the badly-built edifice can be 
made to hold. The smaiier the accommodation the lower the rent, and the 
hundreds who are kept away by disgust and discomfort never enter into the 
short-sighted calculation. 

The theatres are just as bad. With the partial exception of the stuffy litile 
rooms called private boxes, supposed to hold six, and really accommodating 
two, every part of a genuine British theatre is a marvel of discomfort. The 
box tier is always, in a properly filled house, so overcrowd: d, that the visitors 
breathing an atmosphere which the gas soon raises to eighty-five degrees, are 
compelled to sit in an attitade which no sane being ever chose of bis own ac- 
cord. The weary legs bent violently under the seat, the tired back either un- 
supported, as in the Haymarket, or rested agaiast a sharp rib of wood about 
as comfortable as the rail of an omnibus, the eyes filled with dust, and bieared 
with the cross lights, all bear testimouy to the severity uf the evening s “ en 
joyment.” The pit is in one respect better, for as the fumes of gas rise upwards, 
it does not always give the visitor a headache, or tempt him to expatiate on the 
odorous advantages of a fish-market or a bone boiler’s refuse yard. But even in 
the pit the visitor must clamber to his seat with the agility of an acrobat, keep 
it for hours at a stretch under penalty of exile to the back benches, and sit du- 
ring the period in the attitude, and with some of the probable feelings, of a man 
who has been impaled. That a lady cannotenter the pit of a London theatre 
without the loss of raiment as well as of caste is a fact which may be profitable, 
but is certainly not credi/able, to the managers. They will reply thut the cause 
of all this discomfort is the absolute necessity of figding room for a paying au- 
dience, but the argument is altogether unsound. A constantly full house, even 
if it contained only half its present number, would pay them much beter than 
the present buildings, as empty as bigh prices, bad accommodation, and tire- 
some exhibitions all combine to keep them. . 

The talk about the decline of the drama is talk merely. The ‘‘ Colleen Bawn” 
has been acted to a crowded house two hundred and ten times, and a play peo- 
ple care to see attracts audiences as crowded as of old. The real drawback to 
success is the fact that nothing but a play which it is a discredit not to bave 
seen will tempt Londoners to undergo the expense aud annoyance a visit to the | 
theatre now taotails. Let any manager devote one tier to reasonable accommo- 
dation, knock down the ridiculous row of red bulkteads he now calls private 
boxes, level the floor, fil the space with easy-chairs arranged in threes, the | 
third occupying the angle left vacant between the other two, divide each three 
by silvered iron network, so as to admita free circulation of sir, and charge 
seven-and-sixpence if be pleases per chair—and if the entertainment is worth 
seeing be will tind the tier fill rapidly enough. We suggest this simply as a| 
compromise, but radical improvement is iopossible with existing theatres, | 
with their traditionary pit and rows of boxes exactly above each other. The 
plan of the new music: balls—a vast floor with chairs and small tables, surroun- 
ded by broad galleries—is better than this, but it is unsuited to the English 
mania for exciusiveness. The true principle on which to secure the largest 
amount of accommodation with the jeast physical discomfort, is the old idea 











Passy, which has bien six years ia progress, has, according to Paris let- 
ters, vow begun to flow; at least the water is said to be within a few 
feet of the level of the ground. The depth bored is 577 metres, or about 
1,875 feet Eaglish.—-—-— Madame Colson has beea engaged for the La 
Scala Opera House at Milan, for the coming winter es 
William Williams, a well known guide of Saowdon, lost his life, a short 
time since, while attending a party. Le was seeking for ferns, when his 


a bave slipt, aud he was precipitated down a declivity of 300 
yards, 








—_—— 


Ovituarn. 


Lorp Campsett.—The Lord Chancellor is dead, taken away witha 
euddenness that surprises even those who bad eaid that his departure 
would be without warning. No more will be tells us, with the half-inno- 
cent, balf-facetious face that he put on ashe spoke the often repeated 
words, that he was only “ Piaia Joha Campbell,” the bumble son of a 
bumble Scotch minister, while all bis hearers kuew all the while that 
there was not such a man for getting oa in the three kiogdoms. The 
public beard less, aud bis own friends beard less, in the latter part of bis 
life about bis plainness and bumility, aod the pateraal manse; bat he 
had exhibited these things so often in his electioneering epeeches and 
official addresses that he was best known as Plain Jobo Campbell to the 
last. 

The paternal manse was in Ffesh're ; and there Jolin was born in 1781, 
He was educated at St. Andrews, where he took the degree of M.A. He 
repaired to London to pursue bis legal stadies, poor in parse, but with 
a source of income in his pocket in the’shape of a letter to Mr. Perry, of 
the Morning Chronicle, who employed him both as theatrical critic ani as 
a parliamentary reporter. His industry was extraordinary, aad he stadied 
law as effectually iu the moroings as if be had not been at work half the 
night. His joccse humour lightened all the labours of his life to himself 
and bis comrades. 

He was called to the bar {n 1806, after completiog hia studies under 
Mr. Tidd, the author of the celebrated “ Tidd’s Practice.” His first em- 
ployment was reportiog Lord Ellenborough’s judgments at Nisi Prius ; a 
very bigh service, as is known to all who are aware of the use made of 
those jadgments as authorities ; and (beir value is enbaaced by the notes 
of the reporter. Mr. Campbell rose rapidly through the dradging stages 
of bis profersioa, became leader of the Oxford Circuit and at Ni-i Prius, 
and in 1821 married the daughter of Mr. Scarlett, afterwards Lord 
Abinger. His professional income, already large, became enormonzs, and 
the best care was taken of it. In 1827 he was made King’s counsel, and 
in 1832 solicitor-general. In 1834 he was attorney-general, and in that 
capicity obtained great profe:sional triumphs, ia the two cases of the 
Melbourne and Stockdale trials, Ia the Melbourne case no doubt bis 
feelings were really and deeply interested, aud his conviction of the 
mistake involved in the prosecution ea'ire. Ia the Stockdale case he en- 
joycd his work, from the perplexity and ludicrous features of the affair. 
He argued on behaif of parliament agaiast bis friend Deoman and the 
Court of Queeu’s beocb, aad quizzed the poor innocent reluctant sheriffs 
in their quizzical imprisonment, with keen relish. He was, moreover, 
not at all sorry to tura public notice away from a political falee step of 
his own, which be found, in the autumn of 1839, to be no joke, though 
be ted to make it one. Chartism was ri‘e, as we all remember, towards 
the close of 1838. The mivistry and parliament were willing to be merci- 
ful, in consideration of much recent popular suffering ; and it does not 
appeer that their indulgence was mirapplied, except in the case of 
Frost, about whose official position and doings there was some of that 
mistake of fact which characterised the inexperienced whig rule of thoze 
days. The Attorney General was naturally and excusably complacent 
about the wisdom of the government in abiding by the ordinary law, 


ot the amphitheatre modified by a Northera climate aud modern ideas of com-| when the conservatives were crying out forcoercion ; but he let his com- 


fort. Tue ioterior of a theatre should consist, in principle, of rows of easy- 
chairs ascending directly from the stage, and varying in price with the ratio of 
height. In @ theatre so constructed, the single entrance with its crush and con- 
fusion might be replaced by staircases as broad as the building itself, and the 
central cuandelier, whose light only impedes a clear view of the stage, sap- 
planted by a moveable section of the roof, which would afford a really efficient 
ventilation. ‘ill some such pian is adopted, the managers of London theatres 
and concert-rooms must consent to see their attractions destroyed cr impaired 
by the reasonable dislike of the public to accept physical torture at the mo- 
ment when they only want to be amused. 


Hatts and fancies, 

The Scotia, tbe new Canard steamer, was taanched 01 
the 25:b ult. Her length is 400 feet ; breadth, 47 ; depth, 32; tons bur- 
dep, 4,050. She is 760 tons Jarger thun the Persia. Her eagints are no- 
minally 883 b. p.. but actually mach more. Her appearance oa the At- 
lantic course will be looked for with very great in'erest ———-——We 
profoundly regret to bear of the deavh of Mre, Longfellow, on Wednes- 
day last. On Tuesday night, while scaling a letter, ber clothes accident- 
ally caugbt fire, and ste was burat so badiy that sbe died the next day. 
Professor Longfeilow was also burn: very severely while endeavouring 
to save bis wife ; but bie injuries will not prove fatal. ——The slaver 
brig Triton was brought into this port on Tuesday last from the West 
Coast of Africa. Through rome unkuowo cause ber captain and two 
men bave escaped since their arrival, though guerded, and under the 
guns of the North Curolina. —The Queen held a second Drawing- 
Room on the 27cb ult., at St James’s Palace. Mr. Adams presented 
Mr. Cropeey, the artist, of New York, aod Mrs, Adams presented Mrs. 
Cropsey aud Mre. Movley ——-—Prince Napoleon and the Piiacess Clo- 





the Clyde on 








| tilde arrived at Ajaccio, in Corsica, oa the 9th alt. Their imperial bigh- 


nesses were received with great enthusiasm by the inbabilants, who 
flocked from every part of the island on the aonouncement of their ar- 


| rival—__——Ado cfficer in the British army bas presented the Goveraor- 
| General of India with a mechanical eagle, which, upon being wound up 


flaps its wings voceasivgly for twenty-lour bours. It is intended asa 
substitute for the puokab. —We are very sorry to hear that nearly 
the whole town of Lindsay, C. W., has beea destroyed by fire. 
News bas been received of the capture by prates of the American 
steamer Mee Lee, on her way from Cauton to Hoog Kong. Lt is feared 
that the captaiu and purser were either killed or drowoed while attempt- 
ing to escape. he Belgian Minister, Lady Caroline 
Barrington, Lord Stanley of Alderley, and Sie H. Seymour, dined 
witb the Queen at Buckingbam Palace on the 24th alt. 
Mr. Close, * Poet- Laureate to the Kicg of Grand Bonny,” to whom a 
literary pension wes given, afterwards reveked, bas since been 
grented £100 by Lord Paimerston out of the Royal Bounty Fund, in 
consequence of bie aesertion that be had incurred «xpenses on he au- 
noupcement that the pension bad been granted to him.— -——The King 
of the Belgiave ard the C unt of Flaaders left Buckingham Palace ou 




















placency get the better of his pradence, and at a public breakfast given 
io his honour at Edinburgh, after the riots of the summer of 1839, boasted 
that chartism wasextioct. He, as the first law officer of the crown, had 
misled the ministers by similar assurances ; and he bad also encouraged. 
the chartiste, by showing them that government was offits gaard. Oa 
the 3-d of November occurred the Newport insurrection ; and Sir John 
Campbell (as he bad become by that tim:) had to bear something more 
thao raillery on bis oot having the secoud-sight of his country, nor even 
the ure of common eyee. 

His next promotion was not effected under kindly and graceful Influ- 
ences. Just before the whig goverament went oat io 1841, and when the 
event was clearly foreseen by everybody, while struggled agaiast by the 
holders of power, a bill was brought in und urged forward with extreme 
haste to provide two new judgesbips in the Court of Chaacery, it being 
universally understood that Sir J. Campbell was to step into ove of 
them when obliged to re ign the Attorney-Geoeralship. Remoustrance 
was made agaiost the iateation to put a com non law practitioner, how- 
ever eminen’, into aa equity judgeth'p, and on other accounts also the 
m¢asure wae found impracticable, and it was tbrown up. The Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, Lord Piunket, was then written to in the same week, to 
request him to resiga the seal to Sir J. Campbell. Lord Pianket indig- 
nanily refused. The mivisterial newspapers then presented paragraphs 
about his age and infirmities, and bis loog-felt wish to retire. He open- 
ly contradicted this news, declared bimeelt quite well, and denied baving 
ever said a word about retiring. He was preseed more urgently by his 

inisterial corr dents, and remiaded of the Bishopric of Taam hav- 
ing been recently given to bis son, and of other patrovag? of which he 
bad obtained tbe fruits; aad be obeyed at last, avowinz, ia bis farewell 
adcrese, the facts of the case. He carried with him bis title to a retiring 
pension of £4,000 a year, and Plaio Joho, stepping iato bis seat, aatici- 
pated the same. But the delays bad put the matter off ratber too long. 
Lord Campbell eat as Chancellor of Ireland for ooly a single day, after 
baviog received his peerage for the purpose. His lady had been a peeress 
for some years, owing to the curious fact that bis services ia the Com- 
mons could not be dispensed with by the Whig ministry. His lady was 
therefore made Lady Stratheden, with deecent to her soo, and Sir John 
was promised a peerage at a fatare time. 

Oo leaving Ireland, aud giviog up his claim for a retiring pension, 
Lord Camptell became a cabinet minister as Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. His energy now devoted itself to literayre, and 
he began to bring out his “Lives of the Chancellors."™ In that 
work be has described himself better than anyone else could de- 
scribe him. The style is entertaining, the facts anything that he chose 
to make them, and the epirit depreciatory to the last degree. The late 
Sir Harris Nicholas, the highest possible authority in antiquarian 
memoirs, accidental! ined some old MSS., which expressly coutra- 
dicted Lord Campbe 1's paiofal account of Sir Christophr Hatton, and 
was so struck by the easy style of statement in Lord Campbell’ life of 











that Chancellor, that he made further iavestigations amoog state papers, 
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and established and published a case of malvereation of materials which 


will not easily be forgotteo, The tame process was afterwards carried 
on, with the same result, by the Westminster Review, which entirely over- 
threw the value of the work as history or biography, while stamping 
a it the impatation of libel on the reputation of personages long gone 
where the voice of praise or censure cannot reach'them. Lord Camp- 
bell certainly saw Sir H. Nicholas’s exposures, for he omitted a few 
statements, qualified others, and inserted “it is ssid” in yet other in- 
stancer, teoeiog, however, a considerable namber uncorrected, to pass 
through successive editions, ani become history if no vigilant curator 
of the fame of the dead does not take measures to defeat such a cata- 
strophe. 

Literature was not, however, sufficient to occupy the energies of thie 
industrious lawyer, nor his office to satisfy his ambition. As might 
easily have been anticipated, he found another jadge who might be per- 
suaded that be was too old and iofirm for office, and had better resign in 
his favour. His old friend, Lord Denman, two years younger than Lord 
Campbell, was pronounced io 1849 so infirm that he ought to resign the 
Chief Justicesbip. Lord Denman protested, as Lord Pluoket had done, 
that be was perfectly well able to yo through bis daties : bat Lord Camp- 
bell thought otherwise ; and immediately the newspapers began to be- 
wail Lord Deaman’s weight of years, and to predict that his sprightly 
senior would soon be in bis seat ; and early in 1850 the event took place 
accordingly. When the spectators who saw him take his seat for the first 
time remarked on the “ green old age”’ of the vivacious judge, they 
asked one another, with mirth like bis own, who would ever be able to 
persuade him that he was too old for office. Would he meet with a suc- 
cessor who would take no deoial on that point, as he had taken none 
from the two old friends whom be had superseded? If he had overheard 
the whisper he would have laughed with the speculators. His drollery 
_ Was as patent as ever. Even since he had entered the Lords he bad 

joined with Lord Brougham in enacting perpetual scenes for the amuse- 
ment of the peers and readers of the debates. The eparring of the two 
law lords was the severest ever known to pass between persons who per- 
sisted in calling one another “ friend.”” Tae noble and learned “friends” 
said the most astonishing things of and to each other without ever com- 
ing to blows. There was no danger of that, for Lord Campbell could 





bear anything, and did not care enough to lose bis — seriously. The 
same facetiousness manilested itself on the bench, without being aggra- 
vated by the same opposition. Of all the Chief Justices whose lives he 
in course of time wrote, no one probably could surpass him in the amuse- 
ment he afforded to the bar, the witnes:es, the culprit, and the audience, 
times at ts when tears would have come unless driven back by 

one of the judge’s pans. In 1859 he attained the highest bonours of bis 

fession in the Lord Chancellorsbip. 

In his jadicial office in the House of Lords he was extremely diligent 
and emiveotly serviceable. Asa lawyer, his abundant readiog and an- 





failiog astiduity justified the success which bis indomitable determina- | 


THe Albion. 








Bat, with all this seeming unity and strength, the Turkish Empire is 
now more decrepit than when Abdal Medjid began to reigo, for the 
Turks themselves bave lost heart and energy. The shock of war braces 
the nerves of a race which, with real vitality of constitution, is sunk in 
laogaor or lethargy ; but it is too much for those who are approaching 
their allotted term of years. The Turks have not rallied after the war 
of 1854. It is plain that, whatever destiny may be reserved for the peo- 
ple, the whole fabric of Mahomedan society must be changed before new 
energy can be infused into them. Abdul Medjid was a type of the race 
and of the syetem. He was ange a civilized Turk, as bis father, 
Mahmoud, had made the governing classes. He was kind, averse from 
severity even to a fault, be had mansers which became bis high station, 
and went through hie interviews with foreiga Ambassadors very deco- 
rously and courteously. Bat activity and forethought, and proper care 
for the Empire, were utterly wanting. It is of no use to ealarge upon 
the private life of this unhappy Prioce, who, establishing a harem at 
the age ot 14 or 15, bad the look and beariog of an old maa before a‘tain- 
ing middle age. His extravagance and the extravagance of his wives 
knew no bounds. How they speat their mosey is almost inconceivable. 
It went, not by thousands, but by millions of pounds sterling. Ever 
new palaces, new diamonde, new pensions to favourites or schemers of 
all kinds, swallowed up revenues which would be considered large even 
in Eogland. He bas brought Turkey almost*to the ground. His nume- 
rous sons and daugbters have been magnificently provided for at the ex- 
pense of the exhausted Empire. He is now gone, and another, the 32d 
of the family of Othman, suceceds. This is Azz Effendi, bis brother, 
aad the only other surviving son of Mabmoud. Aziz ia said very mach 
to resemble his father in character and vigour of will, but to be nota 
reformer and free-thinker, but a strict Mabomedas, and a reactionary ia 
politics. Though much confidence ought not to be given to the esti- 
mates formed of an Oriental Prince who bas been jealously kept ia idle- 
ness and almost in seclusion all his life, we think it likely that the new 
Sultan will prove a man of more powerful mind than bis brother. He 
is thirty-one years of age, and of strong constitution. Whatever may 
be his views, it is certaia'y an advan’ to Turkey to bave a raler with 
some vigour of character, for even a despot of the school of Mahmoud 
or Mehemet Ali is better than a feeble sluggard like the Prince who has 
just passed away.— Times, June 21. 


Lorp Aprnaer.—We have to record the unexpected death of Lord 
Abinger, brother-in law of the late Lord Chancellor Campbell. The me- 
lancholy event took place on Monday at Abioger-ball, the family seat, 
near Dorking, Surrey. The late Right Hon. Campbell Scarlett, Baron 
Abinger, of Abinger, in the county of Surrey, ia the Peerage of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, was the eldest of the three sons of Sir Joha Scarlett, the 
eminent counsel, created a peer on being appointed Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. He was born September the 5th, 1794, and was educated at 
Trioity-College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1815, and M.A. 


tion to get on would probably have obtained at all events. He was nct|in 1818. The late lord was brought up for the law, and was called to 
atcholar; nor were his countenance and voice prepossessing, nor his | the bar at the Ioner Temple ia 1818. Ia 1835 he was elected one of the 


manners good. 


He was pleasant and good-bumoured in court and in the | represeatatives for the city of Norwich, in tue House of Commons, and 


drawing room ; and the consideration be ovtained thus, and by his wealth | in July, 1841, was retarned to Parliament for the borough of Horsham, 


(anderstood bat not manifested), and by his rank, and especially by his 

success, were cnough for bim. Heartielt reepect and intimate friend” 

ship were not necessary to bim; and he would probably have been quite 

coutent with the knowledge that, after his death, he would be held up 

as eu example of the social success obtainable in our fortunate country 

b ‘caged and assiduity, steadily reaching forward to the prizes of am- 
tion. 

To the last he was in the fall enjoyment of his powers and prosperity. 
On Saturday he was engaged io bis-ordinary pursuits, and in the after- 
noon attended the Cabinet Council beld at the Premier’s official residence 
in Downing-street. To bis colleagues he appeared cheerful, and full of 
mental vigour. In the evening he entertained a party of eighteen at 
dinner, and while with his friends was full of lively converse, and showed 
no rymptome of illness. At 1 o'clock he bade his daughters good night 
in the drawing-room and retired torest. Yesterday morning, shortly be- 
fore 8 o’clock, bis lordehip's butler entered his master’s bedroom, and was 
greatly alarmed to fiod him seated in a chair motionless, with his head 

rowo back and blood oozing from his mouth. On his approach he 
found his lordsbip insensible, and at once gave alarm to the household. 
Dr. Baber, of Brompton-row, was ae sent for, and was prompt- 
Jy in attendance, when be pronounced his lordship dead. It was the 
impreseion of Dr. Baber that Lord Campbell bad been dead at least two 
hours before he was summoned. We understand Dr. Baber’s opinion, 
as well as that of Dr. Ferguson, who was subsequently called in, was 
that the learned lord’s death was the result of a rapture of one of the 
principal arteries in the region of the heart, internal bleeding causing 
suffocation.— Daily News, June 24. 

Appct Mepsrp.—Death has removed one of the great personages of 
Earope. Sultan Abdal Medjid is no more. Short has been bis lite and 
troublei bis reign, aod he sinks in‘o the grave at the age of 38, leaving 
& wasted empire, a decaying people, and a doomed religion to his suc- 
cessor. Had Abdul Medjid been a greater Prince, and ruled a more pros- 

as State, it is possible that his death might bave attracted less at- 
tention than it will meet with as it is. Well-ordered empires are, to a 
great extent, independent of individual character, and an able ruler also 
commonly knows how to organize the State during his lifetime so that 
it eball suffer as little as posible by bis lors. But the death of this 
feeble, ungifted Sovereign of a falling Empire is an event which may be 
most important, and which certainly will provoke curiosity and conjec. 
tare. The future destiny of a country which more then any other ex- 
cites the mutual jealousies of European Powers is tull of interest for 
every politician ; and, as Torkey ie despotically governed, the character 


which constitaency he represented until the death of his father in April, 
1844. The deceased peer married, July 19, 1824, Sarab, eecond daughter 
of Mr. George Smith, late Chief Justice of the Isle of Maaritias. By tbat 
union be leaves issue an only son, Lieut nant-Colonel the Hoo. William 
Frederick Scarlet', 1st battalion Scots Fusileer Guards, and two daugh- 
ters, the Hon. Henrietta Elizabeth, married to the Hon. Otway F. Toler, 
and the Hon. Frances Mary. The deceased nobleman was brother o! 
General the Hon. S'r James Yorke Scarlett, Adjutant-General ; hie Ex- 
cellency the Hon. Peter Campbell Scarlett, late ambassador to the Court 
of Tuscany ; and the late Baroness Stratheden.— Times, June 26 


Mr. Brarpwoop —The melancholy death @f Mr. Braidwood, the res- 
pected chief of the Fire Brigade (at the great fire in Tooley Street), has 
produced a profound feeling of regret among all classes. He was highly 
respected by a very large circle of friends, and bis sad end has excited 
much grief among bis men. He was appointed superintendent of the 
London Fire Brigade on iw establishment in 1833, and it was through 
his ability and unwearied exertions that the force attained the efficiency 
which now so promioently distinguishes it. On all matters affecting the 
security of tae Government and other public buildings he was consulied 
by the authorities, and of late years he held an appointment from Govera- 
ment as a kind of superintending inspector of the Royal Palaces and va- 
rious public establishments, with reference to their protection from fire. 
He was conepicuous for ing over the ‘m' of his men when 
they were likely to be placed in any great peril, and he would not permit 
them to take up a position or to enter any place unlees he was satisfied 
that they were not e to any unecessary risk. He was in bis 6lst 
year, and bas left a widow and six children to lament bis sad loss. He 
was a member of several scientific inatitutions.— London poper. 

At Wellington, New Zealand, H. St. Hill, Esq., a retired officer of H.M.’s 
Ordnance Department.—In London, C. Hue, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College 





Hospital, 82.—At Southsea, General W. Connolly, late of the Royal 
Marines Light lofantry.—In this city, much regretted, Abrabam B. Sands, Esq., 
a merchant of many years standing.—In London, in his 45th year, Toeodore 
Dehon, Eagq., of this city. 


Appoturnrenss. 


Sir Richard Bethell, the new Lord Chancellor, is called to the House of Peers 
by the title of Baron Westbury. Mr. Roundall Palmer ds him as Attor- 
ney-General.—Maj r-General G. Hall Macgregor, C.B., some time employed as 
Military Commissioner attached to the camp of Jung Bahadoo: during the late 











of the new ruler and the differences between him and bis predecessor 
must be the objects of hope and fear and speculations of all kinds. 

Abdal Medjid bas reigned 22 years, under the protection of Western | 
diplomacy. The statesman who is now at the bead of the British Gov- | 
ernment may be conridered to have been his guardian from the day of 
his boyish accession till now that be bas sunk, a prematurely old man, 
into the grave. He ascended the throne in 1839, on the death of his 
strong-minded and courageous father, Mahmoud I!., the Henry VIII. of | 
Torkey, the destroyer of the Janissaries, the humbler of the great vas- | 
gales and officials of the empire, the centralizer and reformer, the great 
author of what is called Turkish civilization. [t requires much Son8. | 
dence to affirm that measures adopted under the advice of great Euro- | 
pean statesmen and by the belp of learned and active men from all parts 
of Europe should have no good results, and that Tarkey by relinquish- 
iog barbarism has thrown away the vital element of its own constitution, 
and we certainly hold no such opinion. But this may be said, that the 
thio and superficial civilization with which Sultan Mahmoud incrusted 
the rough race over whom he ruled did not add to their atrength or their 
—— in themselves, though for a quarter of a century it impored 
on Europe. 

When Abdal Medjid succeeded, be found himself master of a State in 
which Mabomedans bad begun to dress after the model of Christian Ea- 
rope, in which costs, and boots, and furniture bad begun to be modelled 
after the fasbions of Paris, in which schools were founded to teach sciences 
which the language of the country had not words to express, and which 
at the same time was subject to every evil which can afflict a body poli- 
tic. Mabmond, intent on bis changes, had allowed rivals to spring up 
witbia bis dominions who threatened his son’s empire with disruption. | 
He had lost Greece, bis power in the regions of the Migris and Eupbrates 
was a mere name, the French had Algiers, Tunis was almost independent, 
Mebemet Ali was undispated master of Egypt, and threatened Syria and 
even Asia Minor. Abdul Medjid, at the age of 16, found bimeelf the 
nominal Sovereign of the finest regions of three continents, and yet with 
hardly greater authority thab some of the Greek Emperors against whom 
bis ancestors carried on a victorious war. When we consider what was 
the situation of the boy Sultan ia 1839, and what that of bis successor 
now is, we may form some notion of the vigour with which European di- 
aw bas worked, and the great resalts which have followed from its 

abours. The first important event of the new reign was the check to 
the ambition of Mebemet Ali, who, favoured by the Cabinet of M. Thiers, 
sought to make Egypt and Syria independent of the Porte, if even he did 
not dream of subverting the dynasty of Othman. The policy of Lord 
Palmerston, which triumphed on tbat occasion, bas for twenty years since 
been accepted as that which ought to govern the dealings of Europe with 
the Turkich Empire. It may be eammed up in a few words. To defend 
the Salten against Foreign Potentates, and to aid him ia ruling bis owo 
Pashas, bas been the endeavour of England during the whole reign of 
Abdul Medjid. The resal's bave been most remarkable. A tranquillity 
and order, @ centralization without example for completeness, and a 
ready and even ostentatious ioyalty to the Porte, marks every Mahome- 
dan Governor throughout the empire. While the Danubian Provinces 
have become virtaally independent, while Servia and Montenegro are 
defiant as usual the Sultan’s authority extends peaceably to the borders 
of = French possestions in Africa and to the shores of the Persian 
Jul, 





mutiny in India, to be a Kaight Commander of the Bath.—Mr. Denis Leahy to 
be Surveyer-General of Trinidad, in the place of his brother, deceased.—Lieut. 
Hutchinson to be laspector of Police at the Mauritius.—The Queen was to bold 
a Chapter of the Order of the Thistle, and another of the Order of the Bath, on 
the lst inst. The Earl of Zetland is to have one of the vacant green ribands. 


Orper or Kyicurnoop ror Inpia.—The Qaeen, being desirous of af 
fording to the priuces, chiefs, and people of the Indiana empire a public 
and signal testimooy of her regard, by the institution of an order of knight- 
hood, whereby her resolution to take upon berself the goversment of the 
territories ia India may be commemorated, and by which her Majesty 
may be enabled to reward conspicuous merit aad loyalty, has been 
graciously pleased, by letters pateat uoder the Great Seal of the United 
Kiogdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to institate, erect, constitute, and 
create an order of kaighthood, to be known by, and have for ever here- 
after, the name, style, and designation of “ The Most Exalied Order of 
the Star of Ludia.”’ 


The above is the preamble of the official announcement, which appeared 
in the Gazelle of the 25th ult., dated “Iodia Office,” on the same day. 
The following extract from the Daily News gives furtber particulars . 


Last night's Gazette contains a notification that will kindle feelings of 
lively joy in many parts of India, and do something, we trust, to attach 
its Princes and peop'e yet more closely to our benevolent rule. It is 
annouriced that as a mark of regard for ber ladian subjects, and ia order 
to provide a means of rewarding conspicuous merit and loyalty, the 
Queen bas created and constituted an Order of Knighthood, to be known 
as the “ Order of the Star of Iadia,” of which her Majesty will be the 
Sovereign, and the Viceroy of India the Grand Master, while the dignity 
of Knighthood will be conferred upon native Princes and Cbiefs ot India 
who have entitled themselves to her Majesty’s favour, and upon British 
subjecta who bave rendered important services to the lodian Empire. 
By the Letters Patent instituting the Order ber Majesty has been pleased 
to nominate sixteen Kaights, of whom nine are of Iodian and seven of 
British origio. The Nizam of Hydrabad, tLe Gaicowar, Sindbia, and 
Holkar, and other Princes bave been associated to the honours of the new 
iastitution, ia company with Lawrence, Outram, Lord Ciyde, and Sir 
Hugh Rose. Io its way—that is to say, in the way of direct action on 
men’s minds—this is one of the wisest things done ia India since the is- 
sue of the famous proclamation in which the Queen assumed the direct 
government of India. it is, moreover, one of the very few good measures 
which without that assumption would not bave beea possible. The pe- 
caliar valve of the badge of the Order in the eyes of the natives of India 
will of course be, that it is one they wear in common with the most eminent 
men who represent the British Crown in that country. The limitation of 
memberchip of the Order to twenty-five may scem to restrict too mach 
its influence as an object of ambition, when the multitude of Princes and 
Chiefs in India is considered. But on the other hand every native of 
Iadia will feel that he is honoured by distinctions conferred oa the chief 
men of his country ; aod besides honours of another kind, titles, symbols 
of rank, and with them substantial advantages, have ony receatly beea 
distributed by Lord Canning to the loyal chiefs of lodia with a liberal 
hand. And should the expectations wita which this new institution has 
been founded be fulfilled, perbeps it may become advisable to establish 
a secoad confrateroity, which, witaout being so narrow as this, may stimu- 


of Physicians, London, for more than 40 years Som to St. Bartholomew's | be 
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public feeling among the inflaential classes of natives in the Indian 
oa : 

e notice one special feature in the appointments to the new O 
jy a ge the name of a lady, her Highaess Nawab Sekander B 

opal. 
the Bath? 

To this we may add that the Order is to consist of twenty-five Kaights, 

with such extra and honorary Knights as the Sovereign may appoint, 
The Priace Consort and the Prince of Wales are nominated ia this latter 
clase. The native Prioces not enumerated in the above article are the 
Maharejab Daleep Singh, the Mabarajabs of Cashmere and Patiala, ang 
the Nawab of Rampore. The British subjects are Lord Gough, Lora 
Harris, and Sir G. Russell Clerk.—The Times says: 
This new iostitution of aa Order of Knighthood is, perhaps, the only 
means koown to our Northern habits whereby our Queeo can commemo- 
rate their (‘he native Princes) services and testify her confidence. T; 
may not uoderstand the obligations of knighthood as it was undersio 
by the Koighte of King Arthur, bat they will comprehend the honour 
beiog included in the society wherein the greatest Princes of Iodia are 
placed in company with the greatest Earopeaa Generals and ralers ig 
Todia, and where the Sovereign herself presides. Perbaps, also, the in- 
signia of the Order will be recommended to their miods by an intrinsic 
value and a splendour which certainly do not attach to the i of 
the other Orders of Kaighthood as they come from the Sovereiga. The 
Star of India is to be, not a bit of silver foil, bat a real jewel of great 
worth, such as even an Eastern Prince may be proud to wear. 


Arutp. 


Camp at raz Curnaca.—We have marched from Dablin to the Car. 
ragb, where we have a very pretty force of 10,000 men assembled. It ig 
composed of 9 Battalions of Iofantry, 16 equadrons of Cavalry, and 39 
guns, of which 12 are Heree Artillery and 12 are Armstrongs. Sir 
George Brown comes down once a week to ewear at everybody all round, 
and to fight some imaginary enemy. General Ridley. an old Guards’ 
man, commands the cawp. Oo the 29th the Prince of Wales is to arrive, 


to be attached to the Batt 0 dier Guards, for instraction— 
Extract from a private letter, 25th June. 
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When shall we see a lady wearing the estar of the Ones ak 





The Great Eastern arrived at Quebec on Sunday last, making the voy- 
age from Liverpool in nine days. She brings out detachmeats of 
Royal Artillery and the 17th Regt. ; 39 officers and 868 men of the 30th, 
aod a battalion of the 60:h, as before reported.——No less a sum than 
£1 421,153 has been expended at Aldershot in the purchase of land, 
erection of barracks and huts, supply of water, and other works. . Fur- 
ther works have been approved by the Government, which will coat 
£91,563, and a vote for £54 563 towards the sum will be proposed this 
session.——The 47th Regiment, now in Canada, formed part of the 
army uoder General Wolfe which took Quebec in 1759. When Wolfe 
was mortally wounded, be was carried from the field by some grenadiers 
of the 47tb, and the regiment for many years bore the name of “ Wolfe’s 
Own.’ To this day the officers wear a black worm io their lace, ag 
mourniog for him.——The appoiotment of Qaariermaster-Gen. in Iadia 
having become vacant by the death of Major-Gen. Congreve, that office 
has, says the United Service Gazelle, been abolished, and the daties hitherto 
performed by the Quartermaster-Gea. of H. M. Forces in India will de- 
volve on the Quartermaster-Gen. of the Bengal Army.——The detach- 
ment of the Royal Artillery that has jast come to Cacada ia the Great 
Eastern brought eighteen 12-pounder Armstrong gune.——The present 
strength of the division at the camp at Aldershot is 16,300 men.—A 
letter from Gotha states that much public spirit prevails there respecting 
a graod German rifle association now being organized, and a shooting 
match which is about to take place. The reigning Dake, the ladies of 
Gotha, and the authorities of the town bave given handsome prizes to be 
contended for, and the Priace Consort of England has sent a silver gob- 
let, and a Whitworth rifle in a haod case.——The wei 
of charge moanivet in firing the 100 pounder Armstrong gua is 14\b. for 
the elongated shot, and 12lb. for the common and segment shells — 
Lieut..Gea. Dupont, Inspector Gen. of Artillery, bas just been charged 
by order of the King of the Belgians to address a report to the Minister 
of War, on an invention calculated to lead to a complete change in 
military armament. It is a new system of musket, for which no percus- 
eion cap will be required. The inventor is a Freachmaa, now in Brussels. 





Gas : Lt Hayes to be Capt, w p, ¥ Richard: 


Mostyn to be Capt, b p ; Ma- 
rd Lt Boags: Vet Surg Withers to be Vet- 
Sarg. 16th: H 8 Stanley to be Cor, b p. Ri Artil: Serg-Maj Virr tobe 
Riding Master ; Serg-Maj poems to be rg Master ; Acting es 
Clarke to be Vet-Surg. Gren Gds: En and Lt Martin is perm to ret by 
2d Ft: RC Danscombe to be Ea, b p. 8th: Gent Cadet Creek, Mil College, to 
be Eo,w p. l4th: BW C Firmanto be En,b p. 2lst: Lt Winsloe to be 
Capt, b p, v J Gifford, who ret; En Mainwaring to be Lt, b p; E M Allen to 
o,bp. 22d: Capt Young to be Maj, b p, v Sir G A Robinson, Bart, who 
ret; Lt C Watkins to be Capt, b p; Ea Hughes to be Lt, b p, v Gibson, who 
ret; En Thomas to be Lt, b p; E Straton to be En, b p; W G Brakspear to be 
En, bp. 25th: Lt Randell, Cape Moanted Riflemen, to be Lt, v Robertson, 
who ex; C D Swete to be En,b p; WG Thomas to be En, bp. 35th: HR 
Beetson to be Ea, wp. 45th: GG Peterkia tobe Eo,bp. 47th: Gent Cadet 
L De T Prevost, Ri Mil College, to be En, w p, v Strickland, who res. 50th: 
Lt Clarke to be Capt, w p, v Ellis, dec. 53rd : Lt Smythe to be Capt, v Stoney, 
who ret; Eo Deare to be Lt, b p; T BT Hildyard to be Ea, bp. 74th: Gent 
Cadet Sir A A Campbell, Bart, to be En, b p, in succession to Lt Keane, dec. 
100th : Maj Dann to be Lt-Col, b p, v Byt-Col Rottenburgh, C.B, who ret; 
Captain Robert Bethune Ingram to be Major, b p; Lieut Fowell Barton 
Johnston to be Capt, b p; En Taylor to be Lt, bp. Ist WI Regt: Ls 
Mawe to be Capt, b p, v Bvt-Maj Fletcher, who ret; En Cosens to be Lt, b p; 
AJ Fenn to be En, bp. 2d: Lt Reade is perm to ret by sale. 3ed: EoR 
Wilson to be Lt, w p, v Harnette, dec ; Lt Mahon is perm to ret by sale; Ep 
Hincks to be Lt, b p, v Beet, who ret; L W Peck to be En, wp; H Low to be 
Eo,bp. Rl Canadian Rifle Regt: F B Doveton to be En, b p, v Thornett, who 
ret. Keaicat Depart—Assiat-Surgs Lindsay, 30th Ft, and Hungerford, 53d, to 
be Staff “>> Vet-Depart—First Olass Vet-Surg Gardiner, 3d Lt 
Drags, to be Staft Vet Surg, v Delany, whose transfer has been cancelled. 
Brevet —Lt Cols Hort, 35th Ft, M’Kerlie, Hamley, and Beatty, R.E, to be Cols; 
Capt Kempson, 99th Ft, to be Maj. Mem—Capt Vokes, on h-p of late Land 
Transport Corps, is removed from list of officers of the Army ; Lieut-Col 
Maude, C.B, b-p, R. A, and Capt Bamford, h-p, 63rd Ft, are perm to retire by the 
sale of their commissions. The undermentioned officer has been permitted to 
retire from the service, he a received a commutation in lieu of bis b-p 
Capt De Czaykowski, b-p, late 2d Regt British Italian Legion, is perm to reé 
having received a commutation in lieu of b-p. 


Navp. 

Tue Mercaayt Marine anp THe Roya Nava Reserve.—Mastert 
of merchant-vessels who bold extra certificates under the Mercantile Ma 
riae Act of 1850, or the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, and who have 
commanded a vessel of not less than 500 tons barden (gross tonnage), 
for not less than three years, sball be eligible for appointment as lieute 
nants or masters of Naval Reserve. 

Chief mates of merchant-vessels who hold masters’ or chief mates’ cet- 
tificates under the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, or the Merchant Ship 
ping Act of 1854, and who have sailed aschief mate in ve-sels of not lest 
than 500 tons burden (gross tonnage), for at least two long sea vere 
—i.¢., to India, China, Cape of Good Hope, South America, or the P 
Ocean, or sball have served as chief mate for two years in steam vessels 
of not less than 700 tons burthen (gross tonnage), shall be eligible for 
the appoiatment of sub-lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve.—Ne 

s. 


War Orrice, Jane 25.—5th D 
son, lst Drags : The Hon M 
lock, 96th Ft, to be Assist-Surg. 3 


The Forte, 51, with Admiral Keppel on board, left the Cape of Good 
Hope on the 3rd of May for Ascension, where she has arrived, and gove 
thence to Rio Janciro.—The Superb, 80, attached to the ordinary at 
Chatham, is to be converted into a hospital ship.——The Dart, 5, aod 
the Plover, 5, scr.-st. gua-vessels, attached to the steam reserve at Ubat- 
bam, are both to be immediately fitted for sea at that port, their destiaa- 
tion being, it is understood, the coast of North America.——The Aurora, 
51, was launched on the 22d ult. at Pembroke Dockyard.——Tue Gladie- 
tor, 6, Commr. Hickley, arrived at this port on Saturday last, from the 
Southern Coas'. S3e bas been anchored off Staten {sland.——The 
Plumper, 9, Comar. Hoskins, arrived at Spithead from Vancoaver’s 
Island on the 234 ult——The Royal Oak, 91, is to be altered at Chatham 
Dockyard to a 50-gua iron-plaied steamer.— Admiral Smart's division 
of the Channel Fleet, consisting of the Revenge, 91, Conqueror, 101, ’ 
90, and Ceniurion, 80, arrived at Leith oa the 20th uit.. Rear-Admiral 
Brskive’s division. cocsisting of the Eugar, 91 (flag), Hed, 91, Trafelge 
90, and Diadem, 32, were also expected there.——The Driver, Nel- 
eon ; and Challenger, Capt. Kennedy, have arrived at Halifax, N. 
Portemouth.—The Mersey, 40, arrived at Bermada on the 25:b alt, 
days after she left Halifax. She was to sail for Jamaica about the 
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New Publications. 


There bas been euch a mixtare of good and evil in Michelet’s recent 
works, that it is agreeable to welcome him for once without reserve. 
This we do in referesee to the latest emanation from bis fancifal braia 
and well-etored mind, La Mer, & gvod translation of which is now puab- 
lished here by Mesers, Rudd and Carleton, in dacdecimo form and enti- 
tled The Sea. It may be difficult perhaps at times to decide bow far you 
can agree with the author in all his fantastic theories ; to what extent 
you can credit the result of his researches, whether in natural history or 
in science. For, is your attention called to a fact, vouched by the testi- 
mony of acknowledged authorities !—it is so tricked out by Michelet’s po- 
etic imagination, that you scarce distinguish the dreamy from the true! 
Do you suffer yourself to be wafted pleasantly by him into the region of 
vagaries and conceits, weird or tender or romantic or esthetic ?—presently 
you come upon dates and witnesees so precise and unquestionable, that you 
believe yourself to be dealing oaly with a practical aud sober reasoner. 
This blending, this i istency, is peculiar to Michelet. It is at once the 
mark and the charm of his most instructive reveries,{his most whimsical 
descriptions. Variableness and uocertainty are dangerous, nay unpar- 
donable, in dealing with hamanity, its duties and its destinies; with 
material objects, with animal life, they are innocuous at least. What 
matters it seriously to us, whether an oyster can really be in love, or 
whether a sea-hedgehog has a sentimental perception that mother Nature 
is watching over him whea a heavy surf seems to threaten bis existence? 

Mivgliog then the traits of the naturalist, the philosopher, and the 





cavity in it, gradually dig himself out a hole, and thus form bimself a 
snug vest, for the day of sicknees or of age. For, in fact, one is not 
always young and strong. And how pleasant it would be, if, some day, 


| the veteran oursia could relax somewhat of the effort necessitated by this 


constant holding on, this anchorage by day and night. 

So he worked and worked, to make a hollow ; it was for dear life that 
he was working, and you may be eure that he never relaxed. Formed 
of detached pieces, he worked with five claws, which, algays pushing 
togetber, united and formed an admirable pick. Hie pick of five teeth, 
of the finest enamel, is attached to a frame work, delicate, but very strong, 
and consisting of torty pieces, which work in a sort of sheath, playing in 
and out, in the most periect aod regular manner, with an elasticity pre- 
venting too violent shocks, and self-repairing, in case of any accident. 

Rarely, in the softer stone, which he holds in contempt, bat almost 
always in the solid rock, in the hardest granite, it is that this heroically 
laborious sculptor goes to work. The harder the rock, the firmer be 
feele himself secured. And, then, in fact, what does it matter about the 
length of the task? Time is of no consequence to bim, centuries are 
before bim ; supposing that bis tools and his life should end to-morrow, 
another would take his place and continue his work. During their life, 
they hold but little communication, these hermits ; but in death a brother 
hood exists, even for them, and the young survivor, who shall find the 
work balf done, will bless the memory of the good workman who has 
preceded him. 

Do not fancy tbat he strikes, and strikes coatinually. He has an art, 
& labour-saviog art of hisown. When be has well attacked the layers of 
the rock, and well cleaned it, he tears away the asperities as with little 
pincers. A work of great patience, and one which requires long inter- 
Vals, too, in order that the water may aid ia doing the work upon the 
denuded parts. He then proceeds to the second layer, then to the next, 
and so on till the long, long labour is at length completed. 

Io this uniform life, however, there are occasioual crises, even as in 





sorface, and dives into the depths of the Sea. Molluscs and meduse, 
erustacee and polypi—all the tribe that cling to frock and burrow in | 
sand aod bury themeelves in sea-weed, all the piscine ’long-shore-men in | 
fact—are his chief delight. He is not afraid of wetting his feet. He 

watchee, he probes, he turns them inside out ; he endows them with mar- | 
yellous beauty and no mean intelligence. Nor does be limit himself to 
these ; he dallies with the Syrens of olden time; he carries you to the 
Polar haunts of the whale, the tropical bunting. grounds of the shark ; he 
writes of the law of storms, and the discovery of America, and the North 
Western Passage ; the tides and the wiads fill many a page} sea-bathing 
finds in him the staunchest of advocates; and, as woman possesses for 
him an irresistible attraction, he devotes no small space to piloting her 
through the perils of a sea-side residence, and finds occasion therein for 
a fling at the heartlessness of Iarisian life. In short, with one excep 
tion, this eloquent panegyrist, this minute investigator, this susceptible | 
enthusiast, serves up to us all maritime belongings. The exception is | 
noted im the fact, that all Michelet’s personal observations appear to be | 
made from (erra firma. It is evident that, eo fer es marine experiences | 
go, he is no better than a canotier de la Seine. With all bis ecstatic im- 
preesibility, we would wager ten to one that he never felt the rapture of 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
That fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast. 


poet, Michelet wanders along the coast, explores the sands, ekims the | 
| 





Bat there is nothing perfect in this world. Michelet may be a land- 
lubber, a horse marine. He is none the less acceptable in dealing with 
the Sea ; and we eball endeavour, by virtue of a few extracts, to compel 
the reader to be of the same opinion. We must confess though that we 
are puzzled. We halt between bis illustrations of the prodigious fecan- 
dity of the Sea ; his pictures of the exquisite coral reefs of Indian oceans ; 
his anatomical and moral dissertations upon the inbabitants of the great 
deep ; his digressions full of point ; bie aspirations all flavoured with 
kindliness. It matters not mach. Let us open the volume at hazard. 
So—we come upon the story of the sea-hedgebog. 


Nature, having long delighted to make, unmake, and remake the 
Meduew, thus infloitely varying the theme of infant liberty, emote her 
forehead one morning, and said—‘I have a new and a delicious idea. 
I forgot to secure the life of the poor creature. It can continue only by 
the infinity of number, the very excess of its fecundity. I must now bave 
screature at cnce better guarded and more prudent. It sball if need 
be, be timid, even to excese, but above all, it is my will that it shall 
survive.” 

These timid creaiures, when they appeared, were of a prudence carried 
to its extremest limits. They shut themselves in, shunning even the light 
of day. To rave themselves from the rude contact of sharp and ragged 
stones, they employed the universal means, a glutinous macus from which 
they secreted an enveloping tube, which elongated in proportion to the 
length of their journey. A poor expedient, that, wh eh kept there miners, 
the Tarets out of the light and out of the free air, acd which compelled 
an eoermous expenditure of their substance. Every siep cost them enor- 
mously ; a creature thus ruining itself \hat it may live, can only vegetate 
—poor, and incapable of progress. 

he next resource was not much better, temporarily to bury them- 
selves, going below the sands at low water, and rising to the flood-tide ; 
the resource of the Solen. A varying life that, fugitive twice a day, and 
consequently full of anxiety. . 

Among very inferior creatures a thing as ls obscure, which was in 
time to change the world, began toappear. Tbe simple sea stars had ia 
their fine raye a certain support, a sort of jointed carpentry, and oa the 
outside some thorns, suckers, which could be thrust forward or withdrawo 
at will. An animal very humble, but tim'd and s rious, seems to have 
profited by this coarse specimen. It said, I imagine, to Nature: 

“Lam quite without ambition. I do not ask for the brilliant gifts of 
the molluscs ; I covet neither pearl nor mother of pearl, much less the 
brilliant colours, the gorgeous array which would discover and betray me ; 
least of all do L envy your silly meduse, with the fatal charm of their 
Waving and fiery bair, which serves only to drown them, a helpless prey 
to fish below or birds above. Ob, motber Nature, I ask but one thing, | 
to be, to exist, to bave life; to be one, self concentrated, and without 
compromising external appendages ; to be strongly and solidly built, 
self centred, and of rounded figure, as that is the figure that is least easily 
taken hold of. I have bat little desire to travel ; sometimes to roll from | 
high to law water will suffice me. Fastered to my rock, I will solve the 
problem which your fature favourite, man, will vainly brood over, the 
problem of safety ; the strict exclusion of enemies, and the free admission of | 
Jriends, especially water, air, aud light. I kaow that to achieve this, [| 
Must work hard and work long. Covered with movable thorns, I shall 
be avoided, I shall live a strictly retired life; and my name shal] be 
oursin, little Bear, or sea hedge-hog.” | 

How superior is that pradeot avimal to the Polypes, in their own stone, 
which they make from their own secretion, without hard labour, indeed, | 
but also without affording them any safety ; bow superior, even to bis 
superiors themselves, | mean to £0 many molluscs, who have more various 
senees, but are destitate of the unity of bis vertebral provision, of his 
persevering labour, and of the skilful tools with which that very laboar | 
has provided him. | 

The great marvel, however, of this poor rolling ball, which we might | 
mistake for a thorny chestnut, isgbat he is at once one and multiple, } 
Sized and movable, avd ists of two th d four bundred pieces, which | 
Separate at his will and pleasure. 

Let us see his history of creation. 

It was in a narrow creek of the Sea of Brittany, where there was no 
soft bed of polype and of Algw, such as the sea hedgehogs of the Indiaa 
Sea enjoy, in addition to their exemption from labour. Odor Breton, on 
the con'rary, was in presence of great peril and difficulty ; like Ulysses, 
in the Odyssey, who, cast ashore, and anon washed seaward again, en- 
deavoured to fasten himself to the rock, with bis torn and bleeding fingers. 
Every 2bb and flow of the tide was to our liitle Ulysses, as bad asa! 
mighty tempest ; bat bis iron will and potent desire made bim eling eo 
closely and lovingly to the rock, that he became fastened to it as though | 
the air had been expelled from betweea them by the cupping glass. At 
the same time bis strong thorns scratched aod seratched, and endeavoured 
to get a bold, and one of them subdivided and formed a triple and real 
anchor of safety in aid of the cupping glass, if this latter should fail to 
act quite perfectly on a by no means smooth surface. 

ter he bad thus doubly secured himself to his rock, he gradually 
comprehended that he would be a great gainer if he could form a con- 




















| parchased from the natives at different trading stations along t 


the life of the poor human labourer. The sea retires from certain shores ; 
in the summer, this or that rock b quite insapportably hot ; and 
our cursio must have two houses, one for summer, auj one for winter. 

great event, that, of moving from place to place, for a creature with- 
out feet and covered all over with points. M.Cailland bad an oppor- 
tunity of observing the conduct of the creature under those circumstances. 
Tbe weak and movable scoops which play backward and forward, are by 
nO means insensible though he protects them somewhat by covering them, 
with a little soft gelatine. At length he steadies himeelf on his thorns 
as on 0 many crutches, rolls bis Diogenes’ tub, and attains his port 
as be best may. Arrived there, he shuts him-elf up again, and in the little 
nest which he almost always fiads partly made, he concentrates himself 
ia the enjoyment of his solitary and thrice blessed security. Let a thousand 
enemies prow! without, let the storm-lashed wave moan or rage, all that 
is for bis pleasure. Let the very rock tremble at the dash of the break- 
ers; he well koows that be has nothiog to fear, that it is only his kind 
nurse that is making all that noise; be is safe in bis cradle, and with a 
glad good night, he sleeps. 

Another short touch from the natural history department is forcibly 
characteristic of the writer. 


What is finest ia the Seal, what strikes you the moment you catch 
sight of his round head, is the great capaciousness of brain. itard as- 
sures us that, with the exception of maa, no creature has so fine a cere- 
bral development asthe Seal. We are strongly impressed by the arpect 
of the Seal, far more so than by that of the ape tribe, whose grimaces 
never fail to revoltus. I sball never forget the Seale in the Zoological 
Garden at Amsterdam, admirable museum, 80 rich, so beautiful, so well 
organized, decidedly one of the finest establishments in the world. I was 
there on the twelfth of last July, just after a great rain fall. The atmo- 
epbere was heavy andeultry, and two Sealssought shelier and coolness, 
swimming and playing ia their pond. When they rested they looked up 
at me with their velvety eyes, and there was a mixed intelligence and 
melancholy in their fixed gaze. There was no language which we could 
mutually understand. Pity that, between soul and soul, there should be 
that eternal barrier! 


Here isa Syren. The brood could not be absent from these pages. 

The men and women of the Sea which are spoken of in the writings of the 
sixteenth century, were seen, not merely for an instant, and on the water, 
but brought to land, shown, and kept in the great cities of Antwerp and 
Amsterdam in the time of Charles V. and Philip II , and, theretore, under 
the very eyes of Vesale and o.ber learned men and eminent naturalists. 
Mention is made of a marine woman who, for eeveral years, wore the dress 
of a nun and lived in a Convent where any one might see her. She could 
not epeak, but worked, and could spia, kait, andsew. Only one peculia- 
rity, they could not cure her of,—hber great love of the water, and her 
incessant efforts to retura to it. 

But it will be asked—“ It these creatures really existed, how is it that 
we do not see them now?” Alas! We need not seek far for the reply. 
They were so generally killed! It was considered a sin to let them live, 
“ for they were monsters.” This we are expressly told by the old writers. 

We must insert one more tit-bit, wherein Michelet affects to mourn 
that man has checked the progress and education of animale. 

How many avimals that lived peaceably, were becomiog civilized, 
began even to practise some of the arts, are uow bunted and terrified into 
the condition of mere brutes? The Ape-kings of Ceylon, whore sagacity 
was so well known in India, and that Brahmin of the creativn, the Elephant 
have been chased, subdued into the state of mere beasts of burthen. 

The freest of beings, that formerly sported eo joyously and harmlessly 
in the sea, those affectionate Seals, those gentle Whales, the pacific pride 
of the Ocean, have fled to the polar seas, the terrible world of ice. Bat 
they cannct all support, for long, so bard a life; ina brief time they 
will all bave disappeared. 

We have said the book is well tranelated. We have not however com- 
pared it with the original ; and must own ourselves struck by the fre- 
quent use of Eoglish phrases or quotations, such as one could scarcely 
have expected in the writings of a Frenchman. We cannot but suspect 
that certain liberties have been taken with the text. 

SS 


GRAY V. DU CHAILLU. 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. have published Da Chaillu’s Zzplorations and Ad- 
ventures in Equatorial Africa, but we have not yet read it and mast conse- 
quently defer any remarks upon it until a fature day. In the meantime, 
Mr. du Chailla being the main lion of the London season, his credibility 
has been calied in question there, and he himself has been roughly han- 
dled in priat. As the controversy is piquant, we sudjoin a well-written 
sketch of it, extracted from a London contemporary. 

The controversy respecting the merits of M. Da Chaillu’s discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa has now been continued with more or less vehemence 
for several weeks, and does not seem likely to arrive at a speedy termi- 
nation. The attack was commenced, and has been mainly carried on, by 
Dr. Jobn Edward Gray, the Keeper of the Zoological Department in the 
Britich Museam, with the assistance of the editors of the Athenaum and 
the Morning Advertiser, and of other writers who bave mostly veiled their 
names under modest initials or noms de plume. The defence has been con- 
ducted— not quite so ey camene | perhaps—by the accused in person ; 
while Sir Roderick Marchieon and Professor Owen have acted generally 
as his professional advisers, and, upon one occasion, delivered important 
oral testimony in bis favour. To analyse all the various letters and 
articles which have appeared on this subject in the colamns of the Times, 
the Atheneum, the Advertiser, and other journals, would be not only a work 
of mach labour to ourselves, bat probably such as our readers would 
scarcely appreciate when accomplished. And we are by no means sure, 
after ail, that this woald give us a clear insight into the facts of the case ; 
for, though io this, as in most similar instances, there appear to have 
been faults committed on both sides, the real merits of the question may, 
we think, be stated in a very simple way. 

The theory of Dr. Gray and his friends its to thing of this 
sort :—M. Du Chailla certainly may have gone to Western Africa, and 
(probably even Dr. Gray would admit this) have made some short ex- 
carsions into the interior. Bat. they add, bis collections were probably 
coast, 
and, as for his journeys, described with so much detail and circumstan- 








| tiality in the narrative of bis “ Explorations and Adveotares,” they are 


pore fiction altogether. In short, they would have os understand that 
the whole of bis volume is so replete with improbabilities and contra. 
dictions that it is imporsible to believe a word of it. This ie, we repeat, 
in effect what M. Da Chailla’s adversaries mean to say. They do not 
state quite so much in broad terms, although we may remark that they 
deserve as few compliments for the urbanity of the language they employ 
as for the style and taste in which their letiers have been mostly written. 

The arguments adduced in support of this view of M. Du Chailla’s 











‘Explorations and Adventures” appear to be mainly the following. 
First, they say that these so-called “‘new” speo'es of animals, which 
ought uaturally to be met with in a country hitherto unexplored, are not 
new, but old and well-koown epecies. Secondly, many of the illustra 
tions ia M. Da Chaillu’s book, some of which are given as representing 
these new animals, are not original, but are copied from figures pre- 
viously published, and intended, ig some instances, for other species, 
Thirdly, the datee given in M. Da Chailla’s volume are obviously wrong. 
and bis chronology cannot be reconciled with our ordinary notions of 
the calendar, For instance, we find four Jalys spoken of dn three years, 
and not a sufficient time allowed generally for the amount of travel ac- 
complished. Lasily, it is urged that some of M. Da Chaillu’s stories and 
adventures are of so extraordiaary @ nature that they cannot be trae. 
Now, supposing all these allegations were proven, we are not at all sure 
that they would warrant us in arriving at the conclusions above given ; 
bat let us consider a little whether they have been satisfactorily demon- 
strated or not. 

Io the first place, Dr. Gray is, of course, a much higher zoological au- 
thority than M. Da Chaillu; and when he says « onch aod poe ae 
are not new, they have been described long ago,” and gives us chapter 
and verse for his statement, w: are bound tobelievehim. But Dr. Gray 
only speaks of the Mammals not of the Birds of M. Da Chaillu’s collec- 
tion, And there is no doubt, from the testimony of competent ornitho- 
logists (Mr. Cassin of Philadelphia, and Dr. Hartlaub of Bremen), 
that M. Da Chaillu has discovered some very fine and very remarka- 
ble species of the latter class. Moreover, though M. Du 
Chaillu’s species of mammals may not be positively new to eci- 
ence, they may be rare, they may bave been previously described {rom 
imperfect specimens, and their real locality may have been previously 
unknown. It is quite possible that, by increasing our kaowledge of what 
is already known, a collector may render services to the cause of science 
as great as by the discovery of things absolutely new. Aad this, we be- 
lieve, to have been mainly the state of the case as regards M. Du Chail- 
lu’sqnammals. For instance, it appears that the “new” antelope 
figured in M. Da Chaillu’s book was described by Mr. Ogilby, in 1836, 
from certain pairs of horas. But M. Du Chaillu is the first traveller who 
has obtained an example of the whole animal, and has brought us accu- 
rate information concerning its real locality and habite. And the eame 
is the case in many other instances, As for tue mere error of having re- 
described known species, which is urged against M. Du Chaillu, the li- 
terature of zoology is now so extensive, and so scattered in various sci- 
entific publications throughout the world—and, again, the question of 
what is a epecies is 80 unsettled—that we fear but few naturalists could 
plead i of jionally committing such a fault. If, however, 
M. Da Chailla had entrusted his mammals, as he did hie birds, to some 
competent naturalist to report upon, and had not himeelf attempted a 
task which he was obviously incapable of performing properly, he might 
altogether bave avoided this error. 

With regard to the copying of eome of the illustrations in his book, 
M. Du Chailla bes pleaded guilty to this charge, and expressed his re- 

ret that “ the original sources were not stated on the plates themselves,”’ 
This certainly should have been done, but, after all, there is not much to 
be made out of its neglect ; and the publisher and artist are probably as 
much, or perhaps more, to blame in this matter than the author of the 
work. 

That the chronology of M. Da Chaillu’s different expeditions, as the 
are arranged in his narrative, is inexplicable, does not admit of a denial. 
But in the later edition this defect is explained, and the reasons are 
given for it—namely, “ that in order not to take his reader backwards 
and forwards, he completed his description of the Northern region before 
beginning his Southern journey to Cape Lopes, which in reality was the 
first exploration he made in 1856.’ And we must remark that had M. 
Da Chaillu, as bis opponents insinuate, been intent on composing a series 
of fictitious adventures, he would obviously have been particularly careful 
about arranging his dates properly. And, moreover, although the vari- 
ous excursions are not arranged in chronological order, as M. Du Chailla 
himself now explains, there is most conclusive collateral evidence that 
they really did take place, in the shape of the various extracts from his 





correspordence and notices of his journeys which have appeared from 
time to time in the volames of the “ Proceedings of the Ac: “. of Na- 
tural Sciences of Philadelphia,” published from 1855 to 1859. On Octo- 


ber 16ub, 1855, Mr. John Cassia, as we find by reference to the “ Proceed- 
ings” for that year, announced “ that M. Du Chailla was about to return 
to Western Africa,” and “ explained the general design of the expedi- 
tion.”” Moreover, “ a Committee was appointed to solicit contributions 
from the members of the Academy to aid the expedition.” In August, 
1856, Mr. Cassin deecribes birds just received from our traveller collected 
on the “river Moonda,” and in the following December he reads a “ let- 
ter from M. P. B. Da Chaillu, dated Corisco, Gaboon, October 15th, 
transmitting a large and valuable collection of objects in nataral bietory, 
and giving an interesting account of his explorations.” This collection 
was the result of the Cape Lopez expedition, which really took place in 
May, Jane, and July, 1856, and not in 1857, as would have been supposed 
from the course of M. Du Chaillu’s narrative as first given. It furnished 
Mr. Cassin with materials for a valuable eed “on the birds collected 
at Cape Lopez by M. P. B. Da Chaillu,” publiehed in the “ Proceedings” 
for December, 1856, in which several fine new species are described. 
The subsequent volumes of the Philadelphian Academy’s Proceedings 
for 1857, 1858, and 1859 contain many similar evidences of the fact that 
M. Du Chaillu really made the expeditions of which he bas given us an 
account in his book. Whether he went exactly as far as he states, and 
did precisely what he states, is another question. He appears to have 
used a compass and kept a rough journal, but does not pretend to have 
taken observations of any sort which might have enabled him to ascer- 
tain with precision the exact distance be penetrated into the interior. 
But there is a wide difference between taking bis narrative for perfect 
gospel, and treating the whole of bis “ explorations and adventures” as 
a myth ; and for our part, we cannot see that M. Du Chaillu is less enti- 
tled to credit than any other traveller who has explored strange countries 
and seen wondrous things. That he should get into disgrace on this 
latter ground seems to us to be very “ bard lines” indeed. What is the 
use of a traveller unless he sees strange sights? Dr. Gray is unable to 
believe that M. Da Chailla met a lady of the Fan tribe returning from 
market with a “leg of man.” Has he read the Report, lately presented 
to the Academy of Paris, on the manners and customs of the natives of 
the new French colony in the Pacitic? Ia New Caledonia, we are grave- 
ly informed that it is part of the royal prerogative to kill a man for din- 


ner every day. What happens in New Caledonia may teke place in 
Africa. Bat we take it, that the real state of the case is somewhat as 
follows. M. Du Chaillu has no pretensions to acientific knowledge of any 


sort, but is a hardy, energetic, adventurous explorer. He is sent out by 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia to visit a new coun 

and to form collections of natural bistory. e makes some remarkable 
discoveries in zoology and gedgrapby. He returns to America, quarrels 
with his original patrons at Philadelpbia, and exbibits his goriiles and 
other trophies to the pablic in New York. After this he naturally turas 
bis thoughts towards London. He arrives here at an opportane moment. 
The Darwivian discussion has excited the public appetite for more infor- 
mation concerning the “ Anthropoid Apes.’’ Consul Petherick is gone 
back to Chartoum, Captain Speke to Lake Nyanza, and Dr. Livingstone 
is half way up the Zambesi. The Geographical Society and Sir Roderick 
Murchison want a new hero for their meetings, aod M. Du Chaillu is the 
very man for the vacant place. His French acceat and Yankee idioms, 
aided by a keen sense of humour, give additional piquancy to his start- 
ling stories of the gorilla, and he makes a brilliant début. He repeats his 
entertainment at the Royal Institution and Ethnograpbical Society, and 
achieves a most undeniable success. His patrons introduce bim every- 
where. He is asked to dine by dakes and to breakfast by bichops, and 
the “ Gorilla-man”’ becomes the “ lion” of the season. He returns thanks 
for “ scientific travellers” on a great public occasion, The rooms of the 
Geographical Society are devoted to the exhibition of his ical collec- 
tion. Now tbis is rather a poor affair, for ail his best birds are at Phila- 
delphia, and bis mammals are badly prepared, and belong mostly to 
known species, though M. Du Cheilla has taken the liberty of giving 
new names to them. The chief zoologist of the British Museum—natu- 
rally, perhaps, a little startled at any one professing to show the public 
something not to be found in our great national establishment—visits 
the “‘ new traveller’s’”’ exbibition, and sees at a glance how matters really 
stand. With the feeling that the Geographical Society have been paffiag 
their hero rather too much, he resolves to “ take him down a peg,” and 

to work accordiogly. 

ooh, we believe, 2h the whole controversy arose. M. Da Chailla 
has evidently the best of it. Though the valae of his discoveries, both 
in zoology and geography, have been somewhat overrated, we cannot 
allow that his opponents have anything like proved the truth of their 
view of the case, which is, as we have already stated, to put it short, 
that M. Da Chailla is an impostor and cannot “ be believed on his 
oath.’ And there is no doubt that the farious attacks made against 
him have greatly increased the sale of his bo®%k, so that he will have the 
satisfaction of emerging from the contest not only without haviog 
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anffired miterial damage, tut amply compensated in pocket for any 
quantity of dirt that may be left sticking to him at the end of the 
struggle. 


Fine Avis. 


New Patrons or Serirture.—Oo Saturday last a select body of Eng- 
lish sculptors, thirty three in number, met by appo'ntment of the Prince 
Consort and the o'her members of the Fine Art Committee of the Horti- 
cultural Society, to consider certaia proposals for an annual exbibition 
of sculpture iu the arcades, the council room and the conservatory of the 
new gariens. The advantages offered by the Committee to the sculptors 
appear to us to be based on the following true considerations :—Sculp- 
tors’ studios do not usually afford sufficient epace or favourable light for 
the proper exbibit'o1 of their wcrks. The arcades of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Gardens off r ample accommodation for such exbibition ; while, 
being under cover, protection from accidents of weather is scared not 
only for the works exbibited, but to any number of visitors. It is pro 
posed, then, to th» sculptors to send statues, either fiaished or plaster 
caste, fur exhibition : pelestals to be provided by the Sce y. As some 
encouragement beyond the advan'age of exhibition, by which the works 
would be seen by # large number of persons, the Society proposes to give 
a commission, annually, for some one etatue to be executed in marble. 
The price the Society is able to afford for such a work, life s'ze, is, at 
present, £500; and the Finaace Council of the Society has agreed to ap- 
propriate that sum, anoually, for three years, as an experiment to try 
the success of the plav. Works of sculpture will not be admitted indis 
criminately, and without careful examination by the Committee of Fine 
Art, of which H R.H. the Prince Consort is President. The sculptors 
may elect, from among themselves, an independent committee or jury to 


| and * emasbed out of a!l recognition ;” 
} 








| fight him for the belt and £200 aside into the bargain. The description 

| of the fight, as given in the Times, we subjoin without abbreviation : 

We, on the coatrary, omit this beastly specimen of clever reporUag, 
which concludes thus : 

Yet pugilists think that in a few years the Ring will again glow with all the 
brutal magaiticence of the days of the Regency. Revive the Ring! It would 
be easier to restore the Heptarchy. 

Certainly (qontinues the Field of the 22a1 alt., from which we quote) ; 
and ia this verdict every right micded man must agree. The reporter 
is quite right in rebuking the tardiness of the police, and all the more 
magnanimoas because, if they had arrived sooner, they might have ar 

| rested himself as on abettor of the riot. It was a most disgracetal bosi- 
| ness that a man, the noblest animal in creation, should be pammelled 
that the “buman face divine” 
| should be visited with blows that * deadened down to a splashing sound 
like striking raw meat.” “Revive the ring! It would be easier to 
revive the Heptarchy.” 

As we were moralisiog io this s'rain, a friend comes to us who dares 
opeoly to profess an approbation of the ring, and a fondoers for all ath- 
letic sporte. * Stuff and noasense,” cried be,“ you are led away by 
mere words. The only thing disgusting about this fight is the languag? 
in which it has been described. Why, I could describe a surgical opera- 
tion 89 as to tura your stomach ; bat you would not conclade from .aat 
tbat surgery should be abolished. What is the moral of this effair? That 
a brave, determined little man may, by the acquisition of skill and the 
exercise of temperance and fortitude, acquire the mastery over a great, 





bulking, muscular, nature-gifted monster, Tois Hurst is a fellow of 
enormous sirength—a kind of gorilla. He bas beaten all-the yokels who 
have beer brought against him. For the first time in his life be bas 


| brought his sheer strength against scientific boxing, and although bis 


questioned, the court refused probate oa the ground that ti 
no precedent of a monarch’s will having beea proved, and that 
had no jurisdiction. The claimant's mother, the Privcess Olive of Ca 
berland, died ia 1834, and was interred ia St. James’a Charehyard, Pa. 
caiilly, The Court of Probate has already declared her mother’s om 
riage with Joha Thomas Serres to be proved, as well as her owa marti. 
ag>. It appears, therefore, that what has now to be done is to proyg 
—— se ms Dake of Camberland with Olive Wilmot, in order to 
establish the logitimacy of the Priacess Olive, the mother j 
ant. — Ibid. . “ : “Seas 
Rearing PLayrs by Steam.—Tbis seems to be what horticultare gt 
least, if not agriculture, is coming to, Hatching chickens by steam is a 
very ancient invention, still pursued in Ezypt, and now adopted in Eg. 
rope ; bat we have scarcely yet come to the rearing of plants by steam - 
hot boase experience notwithstanding. Earth heat and water heat, how. 
ever, are at least seen to be amorget the essentials of a garden; 
plant-batchiog by steam will doub:l-s: soon follow. Earth heat ia just 
bottom heat, the importance of which has long been known ; and indeed 
it was one of the forcing agencies of nature in ages loog gone by (as wag 
also sieam itself) ; but we never heard till now of the streamlets of hot 
water regularly supplied to gardens. This it seems is actually the case 
however, at Berlin. “ We’’ (writes Professer Lindley in the Gardever’s 
Chronicle) “ bave lately published the speculations on this subject of ¥. 
Naudin, an eminent French botanist, whose plans of geotbermal cultiva- 
tion may, we think, be assumed to have growa out of the theory and 
practice of England; and we would now direct attention to a German 
illustration. In Mr. D. Moore’s report to the Royal Dablia Society the 
following passage occurs: ‘ The oext garden I visited in the neighboor- 
bood of the Prussian capital was that of Mr. Bors g, at Moabit, where 
there is a fize private collection of plauts, the grand feature being the 


here was 
the court 


decide, before works are eubm'tted to the above Commitiee of Fiue Art, | . . . \ id 
whether any statue intended to be offered to this Exbibition appears to | ®0'agonlet was ao little man,’ you see the result. Is that lessoa @ goo 
them eligible and worthy the distinctioa this mode of showing sculpture | 0%¢ OF & bad one? Do you imagine that if you abolish the ring, you 


amaziog number of tropical aquat’e plants cultivated in the open aif, 
This is effected by supplying a winding stream which passes through the 
| 


is intend-d to confer. The opivion of such a jury of professional men 
would have great influence with the Committee of Fine Art. Permisfion 
to exhibit under the circumstances referred to may be made, in itself, a 
kind of diploma or seal of merit ; and not only be an equivalent for, but, 
so far, have a value far beyond any present pecuniary retura, in the dis- 
tinction given to the privileged few. Such exhibition conferring, as it is 
intended to do, a recognition, by two tribunals, of especial merit in the 
sculptor, will also, doubtless, lead to many works being selected for pri- 
vate commission. 

The object of inviting a large number of British sculptors to attend a 
meeting. at which H.R.H. the President was pleased to state the above 
plan aud propos: on the part of the Commitiee of Fine Art, vas to as- 
certaia whether the artists would te disposed to essist in giving effect to 
the proposition. Of course the great purpose in the plan of the Commit- 
tee of Fine Art is to eecare decoration of a bigh class of sculpture for the 
gardens. At the same time there can be no doubt that euch an applica- 


tion of Art must bave a tendency to improve the condition of sculpture 
in this country, by the encouragement it offers to artists of real talent 
and power to produce works of a superior quality. The tculptors pre- 
sent named the following eight artists at a Committee to consider these 
suggestions—Mes«rs Baily, Foley, Marsbal!, M’Dowell, Darham, Wood- 
ington, Weckes and Stephene.—Daily News, June 25. 


A Gatuenrixa ann a Discvsston.—An artistic Congress is to be held 
in Antwerp, oa the 19th and 20th of August, to which Eoglish artiste 
are being invited. The inbabitaots of the town will entertain them. An 
address which the committee bave issued, after setting forth the question 
of artistic copyright as one to be discussed, proceeds to open the question 
why our epoch, superior in many respects to former centuries, has not its 
own particular form of architectare, 

Bearing upon this, the Congress proposes to discuss the following ques. 
tions :—1. Is the expression of moaumental art in harmooy with the 
manifestations of modern ideas?—2. Is not the union of architecture, 
sculpture, aod painting indispeorable to monumental art? What reforms 
ebould be introduced in the instruction of the Fine Arte, in order to es- 
tablish that union ?—3. Is it not in the union of architecture, paiating, 
and sculpture, that monumental art should fod the elements of a new 
style, which ought to characterise our epoch? 

— 


THE PRIZE RING AGAIN. 


We thought that we had bidden farewell to that time-honoured insti- 
tution, the prize ring, a year ago; but we were mistaken. Notoriously 
th's is the age for expedients, and we are an expediency-loving nation. 
Severe dialectitians might perbaps say that we are slightly inclined to- 
wards bypocrisy. We “make believe” a great many thivgs which we 
don’t believe at all ; we pretend to reverence and admire what we don’t 
care a straw about ; and, on the other hand, we appear to discounten- 
ance and condemn other things for which we entertain a sneaking affec- 
tion. In the words of “ Hudibras” we 

Compound for sins we are inclined to, 
By damming those we have no mind to. 

Thus, for example, the great bulk of the middle-classes are commonly 
supposed to be great sticklers for the observance of the Sabbath. Well, 
80 they are; but most of them observe it by feasting and fuddling at 
home, thos reulisiug the hypothetical admixture of rum with true reli- 
gion. The upper classes, in their turn, legislate for the morals of their 
ioferiors, and shut up the public-houses; never beeding for a moment 
that the doors of the club-bouses are gaping wide open when the doors 
of the gin-palaces are closed, and that honourable members sre just as 
likely to be guilty of a little excess in the smoking-room as Bill Sykes 
who has beea extruded from his favourite ken in St. Giles’s, We set up 
for a humane nation, and bave an Act of Parliament for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals ; yet we cou'd name peers of the realm, and those 
of the very highest flight, who fight their maia of cocks just as if it were 
not an illegal sport; whilst our populace, not a whit more tender-hearted 
than their social superiors, flock by myriads in eager expectation of see- 
ing an acrobat fall a crushed aod mangled heap, or a beust-tamer tora to 
pieces by a lion, The very laws which we make for the purpose of as- 
sertivg our virtue are not observed. In this very matter of the prize- 
riog, which rupplies us with the text for these observations, our police 
are supposd to be on the alert to put it down, whilst onr Premier is sub- 
scribing his ten-pound note to rewaid the bero of a gallant combat. 

A little more than a yeer ago there was that business of Heenan and 
Sayers. Something was said about it being “ international,” and a big 
man ega'nst a little man ; and an interest was awakened such as had not 
been taken in any matter pertaining to the prize ring for many and 
many a year. Since the days of Jackson aud the Regency, there bad 
not been such a pother about a match at fisticuffs, Peers, legislators, 
lit rary mea, poets, and (it was said) even priests, crowded to behold 
the great Olympic contest, and for once in the memory of living fighting- 
meo a prize-tight bad a comparatively respectable audience. The Zimes, 
which bed for geverations tak: n no more notice of prize-figbting t' an of 


will also abolish bainao nature? Can you abolish great big bullies, who 


confide in their own strength to enable them to be brutal with impunity ? 
You admit that it is good for young men to learn to box, but you don’t 
approve of the ring. Mere cant, sir; witboat the riag you can have no 
professional boxers to teach them. Depend upon it, until you can pre- 
vent bullies and brates fron m‘sasiog their fists, the ring has a healthy 
function. It is not a nice institution for delicate people to pry into. 
Neither is a dissecting-room; aod we should keep the ladies, an] tke 
clergymen, aud the young geatlemea who do Berlia wool, from both ; 
but—-” 

We stopped our enthusiastic friend at this point, for the conversation 
was becoming dangerous—io fact, the very reverse of proper. So we 





bade him farewell; by no means yielding to bis arguments, and yet half 
disposed to think that—bat for Mrs. Grundy—we should be inclined to 
admit that there was something ia what he said. 

comet 


Untiwety Eno or a “ Hicu-Metriep Racer.”— * * * Two days 
| prior to the Derby, afier a long negotiation, in which every facility was 
| sfforded Lord St. Vincent for haviog him examioed, that nobleman par- 
| chased balf Mr. Padwick’s iaterest in A/arikof for 5000 guineas and balf 
| bis engagements. Had the ground kept soft it was iateoded to have ruo 
him at Ascot for the Queen’s Vase, bat the hardness of the coarse ia- 
duced his owners to reserve him for Goodwood, and he was on his way 
home from Leatherhead, with Sweeteauce and o hers, when he was over- 
taken by the tad calamity which it is our duty to describe, 

From the information we have reccived, upon the correctness of which 
we can rely, it eeems that on Tuesday morning last Klarikoff left King’s 
cross station in a van, which was placed in the usual way on a railway 
truck, and contained, in addition to himself, Mr. and Mrs. Scott’s personal 
luggage, @ quantity of grocery stores, a despatch-box containing the 
trial-book and a mass of private papers relative to the horses of the voble- 
men and geatlemen who train at Whitewall. Tbe van was placed behind 
the guard’s van and four hor-e boxes, with the bead turaed from the eu- 
gine. At Retford, the head lad, Tom Ciiff, who was io charge of the 
horse, inspected the van, and found everything all rigbt; but between 
Retford and Doncaster the carriage ia which Klarikotf was conveyed 
took fire. The three lads who were shut op with him made every possi- 
ble exertion, by shouting, to attract the attention of the guard; but, 
finding it impossible to do so, and preferring to risk ther necks to being 
exposed to the horrible death that stared them in the face, they threw 
themselves off the truck while the train was going at the rate of forty 
miles an bour, and fortanately escaped with some trifling bruises, 
Had it not been for the outcries of the people at the Bawtry station, 
the mish»p would probably not have beea discovered until the train 
reached Doncaster ; but fortanately the guard’s attention was ar- 
rested by the signals, and the carriages were stopped. Ona going 
down to inspect the van a horrible sight presented itself, for it was 
barat down to the exletrees ; and of Klarikoff—that fine specimen of the 
Eoglish racehorse, who bad entered it in the morning ia the pride and 
vigour of his strength, carrying with him the highest aspirations of his 
owners and backers—only the off hind foot remained, the rest being con- 
sumed to a heap of ashes. These were carefully collected and buried on 
the spot; and although messengers were dispatched down tle line to 
try and recover some of the articles that might have been supposed to be 
thrown out, only a couple of small carpet-bags were recovered. One of 
the lads, who goes in the stable by the sobriquet of Malton Tom, clung to 
the iron handle of the van so long that bis bands were burnt befvre he 
jamped off to the side of the railway. 

The necessity of a communication between the guard and the engine- 
driver, and of a look out place for the guard, cannot be more strongly 
exemplified than by the foregoing instance, and any further opposition 
to it on the part of the railway authorities must be regarded as fatile. 
Whether Lord St. Vincent and Mr. Padwick will be able to recover 
damages from the Great Northern Railway, commensurate with the valae 
of Klarikoff remains to be seen ; bat according to report filty pounds is 
the bighest sum for which they bold themselves answerable, uoless under 
a special insurance. Leaving this important point to be decided by 
those to whom it beloags, we shall close oar account by calling atteu- 





| tion to the siogulor fact ot the same van having been set fire to on the 


same railway, when K'arikoff was coming ap to rua for the Derby. 
Then there might bave been aome object for supposing foal play ; bat ia 


| tbe present instance the sugges'ion of such an idea is absurd, and all we 
trust is that the moral of the le+son will not bs thrown away, aod that | 


racehorse vans for the future may be made of some fireproof materials, 
London paper, June 22. 


Tue Royat Cramant AGary.—Sir Cresswell Cresswell is likely to be 
again occupied before jong with the case of Mrs. Ryves, who, our readers 
will remember, claims to be the grand-daughter in legitimate deaceat of 
the late Dake of Camberland, brother of George III, by his marriage 
with Olive Wilmot, on the 4th March, 1767. Her case appeara to rest on 
the validity of bis marriage, and this it is stated is proved by regular 
certificates of the officiating minister, together with the signatures of the 


ratting or purr-and-spel!, sent ove of its best reporters down, and pro- | contracting parties, and of two witnesses preseut at the ceremony, one 


duced such en artistic account of the matter as proved to the gentlemen 


| of whom was the late Earl of Warwick. Of this marriage there was is- 


of tbe |. wer sporting: press that such an event could be chrovicled with- | sue—oue daughter, born 3rd April, 1772, the late Princess Olive of Cum- 
out the continual aud wearisome recurrence of such words as “ ivories,” berland, who married Joho Thomas Serres, and had issue the claimant, 
“ smellers,” “ ogles,” “ bread baskets,” “ tater-traps,” and ‘ the Bad- | Mre. Ryves. These facia and ccriificates it is stated are verified by the 


mioton.”” All Eogland read tbat description. 
arked their partners if they bad been to“ that horrid affair.” Paterfa- 
milias bighly disapproved of such disgraceful outrages, but was pleased 
that the American bad not got the better of the Eagiisbman, and would 
be glad to look at the paper whea Young Hopeful bad done with it. 
Now all thie, we teke it, was a li(tle bit of cur expediency—call it bypc- 
criey if you will. It was not an international question at all; it was 


simply an outbreak of the cld Adam—of that stroog, muscular Auglo- | 


Saxon nature which loves to hear of deeds of difficulty and daring, aud 
whore sympatbies are most aroused when ekill aud courage bave vo con- 
tend with sbeer trate force. 

There bas been another fight for the Championship this week, and the 
Times bus once more indited of the matier. This time, at least, there 
could be no excuse about “ interaational reatiment.” It was, indeed, a 


were Eoglish to the backboue. Tie Oyht between Heenan and Sayers 
having been undecided, it was agreed, by arrangement, that the old 
Champion's belt ehoald be givea up to be fought for agaio, and new 
ones sbould be given to the combatants in the uofioished tatde. Two 
claimants appeared for the old belt— Paddock, a well-koown but some 
what stale boxer of the heavy weights, and Hurst, a novice from Cae- 
shire, whcse bug proportions and tremendous muscular development 
had earned for bim the sobriquet of “the Staleybridge Iofant.” This 
fight came off, and although Hur-t proved very clearly that be had only 
bis huge etreogth to depeud upor, he contrived to bit Peddock one teer- 
rifie blow which decided the baitle. He was not, however, destiaed to 
enjoy his honours long ia peace ; for immediately there came to ebal- 
leoge him Jem. Mace, a |@t'e mau from Norwich, not witbia seven 


| of a broken beart. 


Young ladies timidly | signatures of the late King George III, and by the sigaaturea of Wil- 
| liam Pitt, first Lord Chatham, the then Solicitor-General, Sir Jobo Dun- 
| ning, afterwards Lord Asbburtoo, and otber eminent personages. Dar- 
| ing the lifetime of the late King George IIL. all the parties to th’s mar- 


riage, which wes expressly declared to be legal by his command, were 


| bound to secrecy, and the infant issue was condemaed to privacy, owing 


to the act of bigamy which, if these statements are correct, was commit- 
ted by ber Royal father in contracting a second marriage with Lady 
Aan Horton, ou the 20d October, 1771, his first wife being then etill 
living, but who afterwards died in France, on the 5th December, 1774, 
The late Princess Olive, the dake's issa@by bis firet 
wife, who subzeqaently became Mrs. Serres, wes boro on the 3rd of April, 
1772, and was educated ia privacy as the niece of Dr. Wilmot, her ma- 


: | ternal grandfather. 
question of the “ big ’un against the little ’ao;”’ but both combatants | 


She was not made acquainted with the secret of her birth until, in 
1815, a dangerous illaess of ber thea sole surviving guardian, Lord War- 

| wick, warned him to deposit the facts and proofs in otber hands. Lord 
Warwick lived long enough to obtain the recognition of ber rights by 
her consin, the late Dake of Kent. The duke died on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, 1820, aud the demise of his M»jesty King George IL. occurred 
within a week of thatdate. The obligation to secrecy then removed, 
ineffectual efforts were made to procure the recognition of her rights 
through the mediam of the Privy Council, bat without any determined 
jresult. George Ill. having bequeathed to Mrs. Serres as “Olive, our 
brother of Cumberland’s daughter, the sam of £15,000 as a recompense 
for the misfortunes she may bave know4 through her father,” application 

| was made ia 1822 to the Prerogative Court of Canterbury to admit the 
| same to probate, but although the gevuinenes: of the document was in- 


garden with a coustaut flow of hot water from the adj»ining iron works, 





This stream is about 100 yards loag by 20 wide. The gardener, Mr, 
Goerds, informed me that only three years ago @ single plant of Nedum- 
bium speciosum was planted, which bas already spread itself over a great 
| portion of the stream ; and on the day I visited there could not haye 
been fewer than 100 expanded blooms of this loveliest of flowers. At the 
same time there were many flowers of Vicloria regia, Nymphaea Devoniana, 
Nympho corulia, Nymphaea dentata, &>., altogether producing such 4 
charm og floral picture as can bardly be imagined.””—London Builder, 


Cuvecayarp Memoniar or A Dean Laxevace.—It is well known that 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte bas lately bzea studying the dialects of Eag- 
land ; and, whilst eageged in these researches, he visited Mousehole, in 
Cornwall, to learn what remained of the Cornish. One result of the 
Prince’s iaterest ia this matter may now be seen there in the form of an 
insciived granite obeiisk iaserted inté the churchyard wall. Oa the up- 
per part is a Maltese cross. The iascription is as ‘ollows :—* Here lieth 
interred Dorothy Pentreatb, who died in 1778; said to have been the 
last person who conversed in the ancient Cornish ; the peculiar language 
of this country from the earliest records, till it expired in the eighteeath 
ceotury, in this parish of St. Paul. This stone is erected by Priace 
Lucien Bonaparte, in uoion with the Rev. Jobn Garrett, vicar of St. 
Paul’s. Jane, 1860,” 

Tue Waacertes or Screxce.—Tus “ Rep Lions.”’—Ia connection 
with the meetings of the British Association, there is estab'ished a clab 
called the “ Red Lion,” consisting of eminent scientific and literary men. 
The origin of this society is described as follows in the life of Professor 
Edward Forbes, just publishe1:—* The Birmingham me:ting of the as 
sociation in 1839 is memorable tor the institatioa of the ‘Red Lions 
of which Forbes was the founder, and, for many years, the leading spirit. 
He, and other young nataralists, disliking the irksom+ness and expense 
of the ordivary, adjourned to a sa all tavern, adorned with the sigu of the 
Red Lion. There they dined daily at small expense, on beef cooked in 
various fashious, moistened with suodry potations of beer, and ealivened 
by joke and song—in contradistinction to the endless dishes and wines 
aod formality of the ‘ big wigs.’ ‘ Before the conclurion of the meetin 
(says Dr. Beanett) these dianers became so famous that the teaement could 
scarcely hold the guests, and it was resolved to continue them wherever 
alterwards (he Association should meet.”’ The sign of the tavera farnished 
a name for the guests. They styled themselves “Red Lions,” and ia 
proof of their leonine relationship, made it a point of always signifying 
their approval or dissent by growls and roars more or lees audible, aad, 
where greater euergy was needed, by a vigorous flourishing of their coat- 
tails, In these mau/festations it is needless to say that the voice of Ed- 
ward Forbes rang out above the rest, and his rampant coat-tail served as 
a model to the younger lions. He was wont, too, to delight the company 
by chaaticg, in his owa peculiar intonation, songs posed 
oceasio3, the subjec's being usually taken from some branch of science, 
aod treated with that humour and grotesquenees ia which he so much 
delighted. 

Tue Wattace Monument.—Yesterday, being the anniversary of the 
Battle of Bannockburn, the foundation stone of the Wallace Monument 
was laid upon the Abbey Craig, near Stirling, by tue Duke of Athole, 
Moet Worshipfal Grand Master Mason of Scotland. The monument is to 
be an imitation of a Scottish baronial tower, 200 feet bigh and 36 feet 
equare. The site is ove which commands a maguificent view of the broad 
valley in which lies the plain of Bannockburn and the castle rock of 
Stirling, and those pictaresque reaches of the Forth among which Wal- 
lace gained his most memorable victory. The procession was marshalled 
in the Kiog’s-park at Stirling in presence of an immense concourse of 
spectators. At 1 o'clock it started to the craig, which is at a distance 
of two miles from the town. The a it presented from the sum- 
mit of the rock, as it slowly approached along the winding road from 
the narrow streets, was extremel7 interesting, the gray uniforms of rifle- 
men and the dark blue dresres of the Artillery Corps contrasting with 
the scarlet uniforms of Eagineers and the quaint costumes of Freemasons, 
Odd Fellows, Free Gardeners, and Sons of St. Criepiv. Before different 
civic bodies were borne a number of interesting relics, including the 
swords of Wallace, Robert Bruce, and Sir John Graham. Sir Archibald 
Alison addressed the ascemblage. In thanking, in the name of those 
present, the building committee, he said that no such gathering had 
mustered near that spot since the day when the army which fought at 
Bannockburn ass:mbied under the Abbey Craig. Mr. Sheriff Glaseford 
Bell then thanked the subscribers to the monument. Scotland and Eog- 
land now, be remarked, stand side by side. Their off-priog should re- 
member, however, that they sprang of separate mothers, though now 

The Percy and the Douglas both together 

Are confident against the world in arms. 
The Rev. Dr. Rodgers, the secretary, followed with a vote of congratala- 
tion to the Wallace family represented in the male line at the meeting 
by General Sir Maxwell Wallace. At a banquet which took place in the 
Corn Exchange Hall, after “ The Memory of Wallace” bal beea proposed 
by Sir Archibald Alison, and that of Bruce by Sheriff Bell, Professor 
Blackie proposed the toast of “ Scottish Litera'ure” ia a speech which 
was received with much applause. Other toasts having been proposed 
the meeting separated.—London Times, Tuesday, June 25. 














Tue QveeN AMonG THE TreEs AND FLowers—aAn interesting, al- 
though strictly private, ceremonial took place yesterday morning at the 
gardens of the Royal Horticaliural Society, South Kensington, which we 
hail with unfeigned satisfaction, as a symptom that ber Mujesty’s ia- 
terest in the feelings and occupations of her people is again reviving. 
She had intended to honour the inauguration of the society by plantiog 
a tree with ber own band on the 5th of Jane. Her unavoideble absence 
on that cecasion prevented this being done. H.R. H. the Prince Coa- 
sort then planted one ; but her Majesty, in fulfilment of ber roya! iatec- 
tion, yesterday visited the gardens for the express purpose of planting & 
tree herself, She was attended by the Prince Consort and Princess He- 
lena, the Count de Flandres, Lady Brifte, &c. She arrived a little be- 
fore ten o'clock, and was received by the following members of the 
council, viz.: the Earl of Dacie, the Bishop of Winchester, Mr. C. W. 
Dilke, Dr. Lind!ey, Mr. J. Clatton, Mr. J. Lee, Mr. H. T. Hope, Mr. H. 
Pownall, Mr. J. Veitch, and Mr. Wrench. 4 

Io passiog through the council-room her Majesty paused to examine 
some statues which were placed there; thence she passed up the loog 
eastern arcade, acd then crcessed to the north-western corner, exactly Op- 
posite to the spot where the Prioce Consort planted the tree on the 
former occasion. A beautiful Wellingtonia, presented by Mesers. Veitch 
and Soos, was ready placed there ; a handsome spade was handed to her 
| Majesty by Mr. Di ke, and she proceeded to sbovel in several spadefuls 
| of eerth, mach to the interest and delight of the small circle surrouad- 
| ing the epot. Sbe then looked roand, apparently with some hesitation as 
to whom she should band the epade, and afier a moment's consideration, 
with a gracious smile, presented it to Mr. James Veiteb. jan. 

The party then proceeded to the conservatory, where ber Majesty 
seemed mac. pleased with the elegance and proportions of the buildiog. 





inches of his gigantic height, aud this little mau said that he would ' contestib'y established by evideace, aud iudeed was uo} chal'esged or ' Her Majesty tuere honoured Lady Ducie with aa interview, having 00- 
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ed her ladyehip among the company present, continued some time in | says the Paria correspondent of the Court Journal, “of the all-absorbing 
conveneallon Cith ber, and tock oodet notice of Lord Moreton, a Goe | interest of this noisy pursuit when it is asserted at Fontainebleau th, | BOOKS AT WAR PRICES > 
boy about eight years of age, ber ladysbip’s eldest sov.—On leaving the | tbe Cabinet courier ari iving an evening or two ago while the fan was at 
eoaservatory the royal paity proceeded down the centre walk, and en- | its beight, the Emperor, on Laving the event aunounced to him by an one 
tered the grounds where the new Great Exhibition bui'd’nz is in couree | express from the palace, merely replivd “ Thea tae Cabinet courier is in At No. 625 Broadway. 
of erection —After a short time spent there, during which Capt. Fowke | the wrong to arrive just pow ;’ and at the same time j~rked so dexter 
and Mr. Cole, the architects of that building, gave explanatione, her Ma-} ously out of Madame de Persigny’s barpoon a five fat fellow of a frog.|] GOO,OGO VvVoLUM ES TO BE SOLD. 
jeety returned to the gardens, whence the took ber departure. In conse- | which, by the same movement, was tossed iato his own basket, there to 
quence of her Majesty’s mourning the visit was strictly private, there | gasp and flounder among his fellows, tbat the bilarity was most uproari- 
being not more thaa 100 persvns present.—London Daily News, June 25. | ous, This—fun tor the sportsman, but death to the froge—promises to —_— 
— - be popular for some time to come. 
| Rowvery Dereatep.—Higgins and Devereux, the two men charg a GREAT 8s ~ 
before me a ge Court ee a singular aoa, = bese Tax Lonpon Doc Hosrrrat.—Much, and deservedly, as it was laughed ALE OF BOOKS, 
tried and found guilty. It appears that in a cause en “Foote 0. | at, ihe Dog Hospital—the * Home for Starviog and Lost Dogs’’—is real- 
: M’Gregor,” a sum of £500 was lodged in the Court of Chancery in Lon-| jy an accomplished fact. It has five petreaensen, including’ the widow EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH. 
doo. This sum Maria Higgins bad power to dispose of by will, provided | of the late Jadge Talfourd and Lady Millicent Barber. The committee : 
, she died witbout issue. A will was propounded ‘y the prisonere, Charles | gonsists of seven ladies (all matrons, save one) and five gentlemen, in- In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce- 
: Higgins aod Henry William Devereax. It was proved to be drawn up | oludiog a captain in the army, a captain in the navy, and a clergyman, 
in the handwriting of the latter, and on the 21st of August, 1858. be ap-| the Rev. E. Bates, who is treasurer and honorary secre!ary. The Home | ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 
4 lied for administratioa to the Court of Probate in Ireland. Ultimately | js ja a back street, and consists of a stable divided into compartments, in 
4 etters of administration were granted by the Court of Probate in Eng-| which the dogs are kept. All of them have been found in the stree's | has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 
‘ Jand, and on the 25:h of March, 1859, the sum of £500 was paid. These | without owners,—some almost skeletons from hunger, others diseased. 
i eprom were taken ou the allegation that Moria Higgios was dead. | 4 man waits on them to feed them twice a-day, aud also takes them out | grm of 
. er “mortal remains” were supposed to be “ waked’ in a bouse ia | for exercise. The cauine exhibition is very motley : the majority being 
e Bihop Street, she being at the same time ulive ana well, and residing id | of ignoble breed and lineage ; while others are true English bulldogs DERBY & JACKSON 
“1 the city at Haddingtou-road terrace. A coffia was obtained with an in-| ang mastiffs, Highland deer hounds, Skye terriers, and there is one ge- , 
" scription on the lid, setting forth the name and age of the lady. There | nuine Dandie Diumont. The committee restore lost dogs to their owners 
v was & funeral, with a hearse and two mourning coaches, and the remains | when application is made, and give away all unowned do-s after keep- . 
; were interred with all due solemnity in the Roman Catholic cemetery at | jog them fur a time, “ hopiog that all who caa afford it will make a do- | is entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and American, 
“ Glasnevin. The bereaved widower had crape on his bat, and otherwise | nation towards the expenses of the Home in proportion to the value of ‘ , 
ss mourned in an exemplary menoer. Bat the secret was disclosed, and | the dog selected. To prevent dog-rteuling. no reward is given to persons | Comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 
. the police inspector found nothing in the coffia but a bag of sand and | bringing dogs to the Home.— London paper, June 22. 
“ some loose clay. The prisoners were sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ut ment.—London paper, June 22. BLoNDIN AND HI8 LITTLe DavouTer.—Ia the House of Commons, on| HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 
ve ee — — the 17:b ult., Sir G. Forster asked what steps would be taken by ber Ma- 
he bess. jesty’s government to prevent a repetition of the degrading exbibition 
a, i . of M. Biondin, so far, at all eveats, as related to the «xposure of a child | which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
a PROBLEM No. 652. By F. P., New York. to imminent danger? (Hear, bear.) Sir G. C. Lewis: “ My attention 
bas been directei to the circumstance to which the bon. baronet re- | purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 
ferred ; avd I am also aware that it is proposed to repeat the exbibition 
at at the Crystal Palace to-morrow. I have, in consequence, caused a let- LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 
ig ter of warning to be written to the direction of the Crystal Palace, by 
in which I trust that the expocure to danger of a child of tender years may | In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 
he be prevented. ae ey I have @ sanguine hope that the letter which 
an has been written will be efficacious to that extent.’’—A correspondent of 
1p: the Times, who witnessed the feat referred to, writes :—“ If I may judge BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 
oth by the expressions which I heard around me, they did not approve this 
the very unexpected horror. Blondin evidently does not feel the danger for Embracing the Works ot 
Aza G YY, bimeelf, so perfect are his coolness and conticeuce ; and we may believe 
ath tf) ty that he is equally incapable of appreciating the much greater risk to 
102 yy YU which he exposes his child, who, if anything were to go wrong, must fall! ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
St. Vy, ioe WY) 150 = ey floor a he, yoyiar ape 4 —- — oped by 
yy Wey catching the rope. this were to be the result of a mishap, what would 
ton y UY, be the verdict of the coroner’s jury? It mast be either murder or man- LAND, PERSENG, 
Jab Uy slaughter. The case may be different where an adult chovses to risk SMOLLETT, SWIFT 
aon WY Y WY his neck ; but bere this poor child is incapable of choosing, or of weigh- ° ee 
—— YY) YAY ing \be chances.” In the House of Commons, on the 18th, Sir G. C. JOHNSON, STERNE, 
as Vi GS Lewis read a letter which the Home-office had received from the dircet- ihe 
ns! | ors of the Crystal Palace, in answer to the request which the Govera- DEFOE, HAZLITT 
it | —_ —— to — o> subject - M. _——- — — a 7 
“ child. directors, in obedience to the wish thas convey to them, 
the bad interdicted this part of M. Blondin’s performance. BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
aS ee ay or Two ume pte two great ey pains pe MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
' will begia to think I bave some vested iuterest,since I can n0 more keep 7 
a WHITE. - — s my —y , ao a — oe 1 - ¢ his FENELON, DE STAEL, 
hite to , and checkmate in thre: moves, “ Memorial” —are sti th alive, aod did the other night w ydney 
= - ad Smith and Theodore Hvok could never manage to do—they met under HANNAH MORE, LAPORSARE, VOLTAIRE, 
shed Soxvution To Paosiem No. 651. the eame roof. The man with the Niagara Cross (the wits write it Cross) 
d ia Wate, ae... went to the Albambra to take his iced water and wafer biscuits, aud was at JANE AUSTEN 
ying eek BS | fon ee. once recognised by the company. “ Blondiv, Biondin! stage, stage!” , 
‘and 3. Q or Kt checkmates. compelled him to go before the curtain, and he afterwards watched JANE PORTER 
seat iit Se aa eet Saitie tli ta datb tie en tard * performance from ~~ sare aay pee one ot ” dumb — ’ 
i CuEss CLvB.— rel , ora meut is hands io applause—the most impertarba- 
Ed cecasion to pay a parsing compliment to the Liverpoet emateurs upon their sa-| bie not to say the most sapercilious of as arm Leotard, ate coa- CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
ed as perior proficiency as evinced by the high order of play exhibited at the club t - atl sse8 ber tho weecenee of bie rivel—es Mr. Searnces 
pany rooms. It is due, likewise, to the officers and members of the Liverpool Chess | ‘T@Fy, Was greatly exc’ y presen ba hate, Pp ie A MISS BURNEY. 
r the Club that we should express our bigh appreciation of the manner in which all | Might be if he saw the Archoisbop of Canterbary in + row ia bis ’ 
ence, matters appertaining to the g of the club are conducted ; to the in- | tabernacle—and be did dus: insiead of fying from the first trapeze to the 
nuch variable courtesy and respect extended not alone to visitors but to one another. | second, and so on to the third—whbich, if you or I did, we should thiok ANNE RADCLIFFE 
Here, on club nights at least, we find no loud talking nor“ skittling” play ; each | ourselves in uo way inferior to the feathered creation,—be flew past No.| we have added to the Catalogue 
f the at — —_ ~~ | — a pad a omg tre | 2 witboat touching it, right on to No. 3—a lesp through the air such as 
e es Ww Ou » et —_ 
ment cand ~~ leobevb-en. To the arove coum ts to be attributed, what ve bave no steeple-chaser could clear on earth.—London letter, ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
no hesitation in asserting is the fact, that there is a stronger average of chess — pT 4 3 . 
~ play to be met with ia the club rooms at Liverpool than tesny other stronghold Tue ‘ Gortta-May’s Exurprtiox.—M. Da Chaillu’s apes, io White- VIZ. : 
; feet of chess in this country out of London. Our friends at Liverpool having been | ball Place, still coutiuue to be objects of interest, and sedate Geographi- 
, fortunate enough to receive a visit from Herr Kolisch, we trust that we shall|cal Fellows to be importuued by young ladies for adm’seion cards to | cy aRSpRARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
be enabled next week to give a full report of the interesting proceedings which | view “these dear gorillas.” Tae collection comprises, besides its chief , 
ck of are at present absorbing the attention of the chess fraternity at that place.— atiraction, one of the fiuest antelope ekins ever seev, aud those of many SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
bo Manchester Guardian. % ft b -_ i other beasts and birds, as well as sundry curious mementos of ravage 
= of Could not our chess clabs here profit by so good an example : life ; fetishes to drive the devil away, and instruments tw the sabiner BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 
, : arate Rte tion of females and the maintenance of a ba home. ere bas been 
stance The following rather singular and interesting GAME was contested not very no attempt to re-stuff any of the creatures, my are jast as they left the HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 
} sum long ago, at the odds of the King’s Knight, between Mr. Boden ard another ~ - n 
from player. besty band of the explorer. Some are in a state of abject collapse, come woapswoatt. 
, if Remove White's K Kt. are torn and clumsily mended, while come are absolutely bursting with ORDS ’ 
o~ White (B.) Black (D.) White (B.) Black (D.) straw, and suggest to the irreverent mind that the celebrated “ missing ALL FOR SALE AT 
he. 1PtoK4 PtoK4 21 Bto Q 2 (e) PtoQB4 link” may, after all, be the British scarecrow. Your correspondent is 
wo} IPtoQ4 P tks P 22 QRwK Rtks R perfectly confident that be has seea the Tr glodytes Kooluo Kaviba be- LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 
| > ee 3BtQ3 KBwQB4 23 Rtks R PtoQB5(f) fore, in particular (although, of course, ander another name) in @ corn- 
se ald : ; toK B4 Kt toQB3 pr Ae a B tks 4 c field in the neighbourhood of Reading, — a oo = this 
toQR3(a) PtoQR3 25 Kt tks tks Kt excestive primitiveness gives an air of authenticity to the exbibition.— 
cet ; cat begs K a eek * to Q6, dia. ch | Jbid. : . 1 Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
) toQ Kt K Bto t3 7 Kto t to . 4 
abt at 8Q ee B : Kt to KR 3 28 QtoQRS QtoK B2 SWALLOWING our own Paysic.—No physician relishes his own preecrip- IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
aseford *PwOKR3 BtoQ2 29PtoK Kt6 RP tks P tions, they aay. Neither does a natioa ; but both must submit, at times. 
d Eog- 10 KttoQ2 Castles 30 RP tks P Q tks R (g) How absurd, then, to fiad fault with the British and French governments MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT, 
ald re- UPtKKt4 KtoR (d) 31 Q tks Kt toQ 6 for admitting (if they have admitted it) that they would recognise the 
ow WPtKKts Ktto Kt 32 PtoK BS(h) KttoK B6,ch | independence of the seceded states the moment those states achieved a COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
4 ay KR 4 PtoK B4 33 K to $4 B to 2 4 » position of political isolation and demonstrated that they could sustaio 
BPubas” Pookie Oe. BASE: 5. cn | its when that doctrine which grates so harshly upoa our ears at the pre- JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
vatele- 16 Kt to Q 2 P tks KP 36 K to Kt2 PtoQ4 sent time because we are profoundly interested ia the diepate at issue, DICKENS, SCOTT, LAMARTINE, 
ee 7QtksK P(d) RtoK B4 | 37 QtoK Kt3 Ktto K5 is only one which our governm: nt bas maintained ever since the founda- NS, , ’ 
ae 8 KttK B3 QwK B 38 QtoK R3,ch KttoR3 tion of the Union! Let us be just in this matter. Let us recollect that MACAULAY 
ow WKttoKR4 QRtoK 39 Btks Kt P tks B even the doctrine of belligerents, so emphatically laid down to us by GIBBON, HUME, MA’ ? 
jogenss MQwUKKt2 QKttoQ 40 Q tks P, ch, and mates in 2 moves. | Great Britain was our own. Our goveroment urged it in the case of HALLAM, ALISON, GROTE 
— . Peru, as we mentioned a week or twoago, and it has done the same ’ ’ ° 
1 which (a) To prevent the alverse Kt from advancing to its 5th, so as to offer itself thing in other instances. ‘Ibe doctrine now supposed to be avowed by 
4 in exchange for White's K B—(b) Q to K R 5, considering the odds, would | ‘”'°8 1 @ in th of Te If, ther THE BRITISH POETS.............0000000000008 115 volumes, 
also have given Black a capital game.—(c) White wishes to induce Black pre France and Eoglaad, Ws epemy avowed te the case of Texas, Af, the . 7 
andy to Play ap P toQ Kt —(d) Now White cap take edvantaqoonsty with a. . - ame type yd tr — eons ae ena ° THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS..............--.-.-- 38 volumes 
. , 48 Black having advanc is t P, would lose his t if he were to | least who poison ac a . ¥. 
b. — the threatened ae mito = KB in tar ty 4 taking the s at presest, Times and Enaiagie ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA 21 volumes. 
. ite would do himself more harm than -—(f) From this point the game ms ; f 2 
hich we is one difficult and critical for both sidea-(g) If Black play Kt to B 2. White m... i. = Baga wg Coes aieenes es = baw J cinetoe ta WORCESTER'S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
~Jiving. metas tad eevee hy Wakes cer eee: = oy — At Fi Diack 1860 were of the declared value shown by the following table. They | 41.4 many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect, 
ylantiog win the Bishop, to advance P to K B 6, so as to force mate by P to K B 7 if it | are the exports to foreign countries and British possessions abroad ; the . 
absence be not taken, and by Q to K B 7 if it be taken. return dozs not comprise the coastiog trade : A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
yee Con- — = : SSS | Liverpool.........0.. ++ -£85,419.732 | Glasgow.........-...2-000. £5,406 410 
a! intec- Anne to Youne Lapres on THe Purcaase or a Parrot.—Having Lente Ldedtesadindédsas = —_ a bataioes pe autasaiee R.. A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES, 
antiog & given fall instruction as to the management of the parrot tribe, and be- | HUll.-.---.---.0.---- + Laps byl reales . 
~4-4 ize thowiog you how to teach your bird to “talk” intelligently, let me | Neweastlo.-..ss-c.-v.<c 1aid498| Dubli;sccvosvcscsscessecl 2298 ateermetinerer rte niger oo ot 
ittle w advise you as to the choice and purchase of bim. Be sure and pro-| Bristol...............-+. 401,182 | Belfast........0-0e00s.00 10,283 TOWN LIBRARIES. 
s of the cure a young bird. Toa certain extent be will be free from blemishes ia _— 4 BARE CHANCE FOR 
ir. C. W. speech. He will not have had time to learn mach that is improper, and| (Caxprpares’ Speecues oy Tae Hostrxcs —Mr. Brown. “ Gentlemen— As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 
p, Mr. H. yoa will the more readily be able to correct him when he does offeod in bribery —Crawford—government—country— Grand Trank—corraption 
F this way. Being a very imitative bird, aod the captains who bring them | —wivis and children— Governor—we—.” Mr. Crawford—* Gentlemen | CENT. less than the regular prices. 
examine poy being exactly polished men, the loose language of the latter is | _ you — Grits— Brown — Brown — Grits—Globe— country —wives and 
the long equently adopted, and forms part of ‘ Poll’s” vocabalary. It is | sweethearts — babies— independ: nt—you — alto—and—debt—money— ND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
actly Op- awkward. very, to be suddenly and unceremoniously saluted as “ Old bribery—corruption.””— Specially reported for the Quebec ** Momus.” sm 
on the Girl!” Neither is it particularly pleasant to be singled ovi, in a room 
s. Veitoh an of company, as a “ Rum Customer.” Tobe dubbed, too,“ ACan-| fanrrs or Tus Catvese.—Among the latest intelligence from China, SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
d to her bing Old File” —thaz is hardly genteel ; yet these things, and something | ynder date of Sbangbee, April 23, 1861, we find the following : 
padefals still more awkward will peradven'are occasionally cecur even ia the ; be * Address, 
jrrouad- families.— William Kidd. y “ Business dull. Shirtings anchanged. 
tation as Well, this seemed to us to be a bad basine-s enough, in a sanitary H. .W. DERBY, 
eration, Graxp Iurertat. Srort.—According to the Court Journal, the Imperial | Point of view ; but the indulgeat reader wil . _- obliging as to ima- 
Party at Fontainebleau amuse themeelves by spearing frogs, and betting | ie our feelings, wheu a further reading disclosed to us that domestic BOOKSELLER 
Majesty who can filla basket first. At each end of the fosse servants are sta- | @ftangements stood as followe, at Canton, April 30, 1861 : , 
puildiog- to beat the rusbes, and force the frogs to pase backwards and for-| “ Sheetings active, but unchanged.” 
ping od- beneath the wall, on which the performers sit. The ladies and| . Now, if Cleanlioess is next to Godliness, as eminent tract-writers have No. 625 BROADWAY, 
— lovers of the sport, will sit sometimes until nightfall. The | assured us is the case, we jast want to know what on earth the miseion- SEW YORK. 
is eaid to be quite an adept st the sport. “ You can judge,”| ary men sent to reform China are about.— Vanity Fair. 
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EIGHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCEY COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON President, 


Office, 94 a Breaway. 


HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT © OF THE Avramns OF THE COMPANY 
T for the fiscal year enting the 31st of Sanaeey, 1861 

let Cash Assets, ist of L nasa 13600. . s oe 4.2 - $6018 855 2 
es denna ts pen e 7. i en 2s 2 eee 8 6 « 6a e . 1,889.575 75 


$7,658,430 95 
aay ee ng for losses by Death, ane Additions, Surrendered Policies, 
ties, Commissions, and Expen 9568, 574 21 2 
Net Cash Assets . «+. + +s “ e- $6,989,856 74 74 
INVESTED as rou LOWS: 
y 8 7 . 
Bonde ant Mortgages . owe e ge veeas 
United Sates Stocks 
Duefrom Agents... 
Ad} Interest accrued, but not yet due 
Deferred 


Premiums (estimated) =. ° . . . . . . . . 


f in coarse of tr ts «ge oe ° 


Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861. $7,237,989 12 


e $120,050 89 
- 6,421,879 12 
232 


> 89 13 

. 20435 0! 

A me we i 

° 13s 0 
34,132 38 





on 6,001 54 


t 
et Enorence tn Cash Assets 957,307,583 00 


Policies ia force, lst Febraa 


sane 8 
9 30 


This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 
Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclnsively Cash. 
The Proportion of tts Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
any Ober Life [nsurance Company in the Uniied States. 
z mium are lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
Compan‘es, yet its Dividends have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta- 
lity among the insured, consequent on @ most careful and judicious selection of lives. 
jortality among its Members has heen less than that of 
any other iy, ome 5, any in either America or Kurope w! experience has 
been pown— sult in the highest degree favourable to Poucy-holders. 
The Namber of Lives Insured in this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
ey an Company in the United States, thus affording security above them 
y law of average having more scepe for operation. 
wae cin of the Compeay are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on Rea! - 
Betate in the civy and State w York, worth in each case, at least double tne amount loaned, 
bearing interest at tobe per cent , 204 United states Stock. The solidity and security 
this disposition of the Company's Fuad ) cannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Faspenicxe 8. Winston, Jous M. Srvarr, Mittagp Fricaors, 
Joun V. L. Paors, Grorce R, Ovarx, Davin Hoapuey, 
Wiutiam Moons, Saucer K. Srrovits, Henxay A. Suvrae, 
e H. MoConpy, Sauce. M Conneaut, Wuusase V. Baapr, 
Locivs Rosisso+, W. BE. Doves, 
W. Serra Brows, 
Riowarp Patrice, 
Wits H. Poraam, 
lL woenees | Beanset, 
Fees Wa R, 
Hamun Hake, 


Grores 8. Con, 
Wiss K. Strone, 

W. Braprorp, 
Wutam M. Veruure, 


q Weuineton Ocarr, 
jaTuanie, Haypex, Samus. D. Bascocn, Matanotuon M. Freeman.” 
Secretary, Isaac Assatt. Actuary, Susruzrp Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Mintorn Post, M. D. 


NOTE. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictest sense 
of the term—the entire surplus, deducting necessary expenses being equitably divided 
among the assured. 





. OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yors, Janvany 26ra, 1861. 
[= Sauer. IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF bg COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the Sist December, 
Premiums poe on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1860, to 
Sim a 1860, seeeeees $4,002 725 17 
remiums on . olicies not marked off ist January, 1860, 1.412.700 11 


Wo Policies have been lesned my Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
Risks disconnected with Marine 


Premiums marked Off from Ist moar 1860, to 3ist Deo’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 69 
Losses eas Suriee the same pertod,. 
Returns of ums and Bipenses . 
The ieeeme —— the following Asse's, viz. 1 
Upped Sepen eng Sute ct | New York Stock, City, Best end. other 
hocks, . 


*, and other 
Loans, sundry notes, re Comnnes and other cates due oCem- 
pany, estimated a 
um Notes and Bills Receivable 
ia Bank, 


Total Amount of Assets, 
Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of profits will be wee to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and afier Tuesday the Fifth of Febraary next. 


After reserving Two and a Malt, Stition Dollars of profits, pee 

certifientes 1" | the levee of 1h09, will be red paid to the boiders there of, or their 

representatives, on aud afier Tuseday the Filth of aw py E next, from which date 

in erest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at tue Lime of payment, and 
cancelled. 

A“ dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER aaaress is declared on the net earned premiams of the 


Company, for the year endiog Sis December, 186u, for which certificates will be iasued on 
and after Tuesday the of April next. 


The profits of the Company areertained from lst of July, 1842, to 
Ss t = January, 1860, for which Certificates were issued, 


Potal profits for 18 years 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha ¢ been redeemou by cash. 
Net earnings remaining with th Company, on Ist January, 1861.. 
By order of the Board, 
w. TOW sEEND JONES, Secretary. 
‘ 


TRUSTEES. 
ROYAL PHELP: 
oe BARSTO 

P. Pillay 
feno¥ M. WILE 
pane s. MILLER, 


JOUN D. 
GHanits. ‘DANN, 


jonas A eben 
ad 


DENXIS PERKINS 

JOSEPH GatLLaRD, Ja. 

¥ waee To 00 2 

CORNELIUS ORINNELL, 
AN 


Watts SHERMAN, 


TU 
wy | K BUGERT, 
. Low. 
WILLIAM Be DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Pres’t. 


ER GANS, TRA 
ARD H. GILLILAN, BOS. B. MINTURN Ju. 





$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(Tex48 DIVISION.) 
Secured by a mortgage upon one hundred and six (106) miles of rail road, and its apparte- 
ance, of the hs estimated coat of $2,920,000, and upon seven hundred and sixty- eight enene 
Bam Tey Dh peg land, are now offered wo the public as one of the most desirable 
tnd reliabie securities at present in the market. 


The Road 
8 the Texas Division of the great trank line which, within twelve to eighteen months, 
ounect , and every Le ypery pointin Texas, with New Orleans, and, in 
lines running Nori and already completed, place New York within 





. 1878, bear 5 per cent. interest ; coupons payable sem!- 
Tina on ist May 8 and Ist November, in y Ony of New York. 
‘an adiisionsl security for promet paymen °? — pontine the completion of the 
ed ecial trast ‘a acres of laad, ether with own 
ip yak A tetivvaually donne las, at preans valued at $4u0, es 
prospec: es of charter, trust deeds, graata, and every inf 


INSURANCE. 


BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 
I a siccstsocnes Pontnhssncananeiincemente $25,000,000. 
With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM, 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 





MARINE AND FPIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
New Yora, Ocrosee 31, 1860. 
Takes Ay maple STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
conformity with the requirements of the luth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 


 premlums on unexpired risks on the éth October, 1859... 
Premiums received during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1860 
On Marine Risks 


Tota! Amount of Premiums. 
Amount of at a Gee during the y 


Net Earned 
Losses during th: 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, were as follows, viz :— 
Real Fatate and Bonds and $549,500 00 


M 
et Ace! 
and Reats of Real Estate, 281,018 29 


123,274 76 

le. 772,066 52 

um Accounts not yet collected . 6,682 50 
Scrip of sundry Mutual | Cc 





18,680 00 
$1,761,222 OT 
Trustees bave this day directed that a Dividend of ey to lat on, 

SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payabie 

yi jend of Lay La & FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the Ay. 4 
terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the oe they 
1855, and SEVENTY PER bag A ae the 


yd a the in! 


that the SCRIP of ae of Se seer 
rofits of over ONE ML 
ulated p! 


ordered 
be redeemed IN CASH after 
» thereby leaving an amount of acc 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


sons et a = 
ED BARTLETT, 
Elias PONVERT 

G G. HOBSON, 
U. A. MURDOCH, 


bret R. alg 
iv Fe 


SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, 


WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


JEWELRY, &c. 











GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GoOops, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTURBS, 


Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 


co. 





ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 


Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR S4L8 BY 


IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most D ble and A Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Kuglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
band. 














GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 


been thoroughly tested in all parts of the Union by experienced builders and others, an 
en ovenedartart IN BYBRY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLalm 70R IT—Vviz: 


A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 
adapted to all kinds of Roofs, w' ghother Beap. « or Fiat, Old or New. 
} Ley yt + Haw that of Tin, and is hoice as durable. 
GUTTA PERCHA ROOFING CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
This Cement, applied to Laaxy Tix or Metat Roors, will prevent further corrosion, and 
render 


Copter igs Oe meet, 2°. 
gear Send for a ‘ull descriptive Circulars, terms and prices will be furnished 
—— JOHNS & C 


ROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 


MINTON’S 
ENCAUSTIC TILES 
7 CHIMNEY TOPS, 
&o., ac. 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


Has 
hae 





DRAIN PIPES, 
For Sale by 





C. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William weutente Marchaste Rashange. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 
TO SUIT FORGUASEAS, AT GIZTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THRES 
SIC HT, For Sale 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
ee AND TRAVBELLERS’{ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 


Pie 











SKATES! SKATES! 
LABiEe’, MISSES’, GENTLEMEN'S. 


a BERRIAN 
STITUTYO 
c. r. Eee eoroal KE nprereate naif 


SKATES! 
D 
ath Rete SKATES. 








URE 
table oil, ti very emolient 
ead of (be manulacturers, 


AP, for 
.—It 8 Suremiok To Any Orman, and 
‘and healing in iis properties. To be had of 


J. GO. HULL’S SONS, 32 Park Row, New 





OFFICE OF) THE ee 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 snoapwar, 


UR FOLLOWING pate 
" STATRWENT OF THE APPATRS OF TEE COM 
Thane ty with of Section 120f the Charen "* PUB 





ouaeme Pressiume, ie 1, 1860 
i © received from January lw 


Total amount of Marine Premiums...... eeeeeseers $974,182 15 
Tas COMPANY 448 ISSUED NO Po.icies EXcert on CaRco AND FREIGHT ror tas Voraga, 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 
Seay any da the peri , 88 
" Earned, during Pp vee as above, ome 69 


remiums . 
auntie tannins: Est ry 
but not yet due, less savings. etc.,............ 
Taxes, Commissions and 


1 
Re-Im -» $413,010 


58 
99 023 18 $512,188 1g 
ee 


$247,681 
*Guah in Bank Company on the 3lst of December, 1860, were as follows, bamely - 


New | pope Bank Stocks, and State Stocks. . : Fi too Fy 
Drawing Loteres: 


Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable 

Subscription Notes in advance of Preminms 

Scripts of sund:y Mutual Insurance Goapanion, Re - 
ance, and other Claims due the Company, estimated at. 


2 


H 


Total Assets. . 

In view of the above resnits, the Board of Trustees have this day resol 
dend of Interest 4 SIX PER CENT. IN O45H on the bare hie da Jerti aod a - 
pe beter _ Or their legal representasives, on and afier Tuesday, the Sth 

ruary nex! 

The Trustees, after reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND POLLARS of 
further resolved, that the wore of the OUTSTANDING CERT. FICATES OF THE 
THE 18808 OF 1858, be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the 6th day of February next, from which date 
thereon will cease. Tne Vertificates to be produced at the um pay 


Also, resolved, that a Dividend of rarety per cent. 
Earned Premiums for the year ending December 3ist, 
issued on aud alter Monday, the 15th of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A, ONDERDONK, Secretary, 
= al us = EES, 
HADDE 
i P. MORTON, 
Fr. WME 
yg B. ARTHUR, 
WESSON 
~ K. NVERA 
WIL gakk 5 
DAVID 


Divi. 


x Cour an, oP 
resenta- 


Tnterest 
and eap- 


be declared on the net amount 
1860, tor which certificates will 


. ©. RICHARDS, 


RI 
ADDE 

i 
H. VANDBKVOG: 
ALFRED EDWARDS 

OHN A. BAxTOW. 
ALvauD EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 


METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


OPPOCK, 
SANFORD COBB, Jr.. 
W. H. MELLEN. 
B. W. BULL, 





CASH CAPITAL, $300,000 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders, 


profs, or, whea preferred, make a liveral discount 
No Liability is Incurred by ihe aaa. 


yee COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE SpaLene 75 PER CENT 
com standard rates, 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, Poestinen. 
LEONARD APPLEBY 

RED K H. WoLcor?, 
DUDLEY B FULLER, DERSON, 
DANIEL PARI ON wit 
LORRAIN PREEWAN, ATES, 
Fas pre TE J iaaked Pans - 

®. 

SAMUKL D BRADFORD, Ja. — 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM gl UPWARD, 

PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE Lx 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, WALES, 

iasued by 


wee R. McTLVAINE, 
ARD uAcoesS 


DON, 
FRANKLIN H. DELANO, 
GEORGE W. HATCH, 








ee, 





or 
TA BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
MORGAN & sONS 


No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





Credit to Travell 
Issue Letters of ee a: Svallable in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 





AUGUST BELMONT & CoO. 
BANKERS, 
+ 50 Wall Street, New York, 
ee GH nn 4 eee FOR Ledges el AVARQSLE IN Als rane 
world throug Messrs. RotuscaiLp’s ‘aris, London, Frank! jenna, 
Naples, and their correspondents. _ 


TOHBHN MUNROE @& CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
axD 
8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issvg Crecutar Letreps or Cagpre 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 
aLso, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 








RICHARD BELL, Agents for t 
& A. OGILVIE, Non 38 Pine Ste bee Non. 
s- 7 oA, Le my! ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Montreal its Branches in in 6 to suit 


OREDITS tard. Sr ng Uechanae. ond temee, ond Weadee, eneetie im Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotls pur shased or Uollected. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 


CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


IssuB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
availabie in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &6. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 


ag. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE 00, 
82 Broadway N.Y., 

D7rarn AN EXPRESS TO CALIFO! OREGON AND THE SANDWICH # 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and of each 

Brobange on SS ee 


‘olloway’s Pills.—Bilious Fever.—This dan disease is imme 
diately nipped in the bad by a timely use of these anti-febrile and cot 

Tective medicines ; they purify the secretions of the liver, renovate the 

and cleanse the bl: Thousands who would have sunk beneath the violence 

of the fever have been restored to health by the use of these remedies, after all 

other means had failed 

by ail Druggists, at 25c., 62c., and $1 per box. 


—_. 


he.—Occasioned by Cold, exposed nerves, and mary other causes, 
can be speedily cured by using the CLove Anopyxe Tooraacus Drors. 
Acting upon the nerve, it imparts instantaneous relief, without di 
the tecth or unpleasantly affecting the breath or pasate. Once used, 
never willingly be without it. Ounly try it, and complain no more of aching 
teeth. 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Droggists, 100 Fulton Street, New 
York. Price 25 cents per vial. Sold also by Draggists generally. 














Ww. Yours, 
& J. sKBRs. 


YOUNG & AHERN, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET 








